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IDEAL FAMILY 
PROTECTION RIDER 


Massachusetts Mutual now offers an ideal Family Protection Provision rider for attaching 
to Life, Endowment, and Retirement Income policies when issued. 








| In addition to the benefits under the basic policy, it pays monthly income of $10 or $15 
ef per $1,000 of the basic sum insured, from death to the end of the Family Protection period of 
/ 10, 15, or 20 years, as selected. 
FAMILY NUMBER AVAILABLE CONVERTIBLE 
PROTECTION PREMIUMS AT AGE OF TO END OF 
PERIOD PAYABLE ISSUE POLICY YEAR 
10 Years 8 20-55 7 
15 Years 12 20-50 10 
20 Years 16 20-45 12 





Without medical examination, Family Protection Provision coverage may be converted 
to any Life, Endowment or Retirement Income policy the company issues at the time of con- 
version (except single premium), not to exceed 75% of the commuted value at time of con- 
version of the benefit then insured under the provision. The new policy will bear the con- 
version date. The premium will be that for the then attained age. The conversion privilege 
expires at the end of the 7th policy year on the 10 year plan, the 10th policy year on the 15 
year plan, and the 12th policy year on the 20 year plan. Except with company consent, 
conversions will not include any disability provision. 


For full information regarding many other attractive features and rates, see your Massachu- 
setts Mutual general agent. 


WLLFE INSURANCE COMPANY © Springfield, Mass. 
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High opacity is one of the most important qualities 
a mortgage paper can have. It makes reading 
easy. It lends importance to a document... 
Ask your printer—the expert... For 
mortgages or other documents super opaque 
Rising Parchment pays off in the quality 
impression it creates for your organization. 


Rising Parchment 


¥ 100% rag 


V distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


¥ super opaque 
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¥ 6 standard sizes of envelopes 
V four weights 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


ee) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER? 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 





DECEMBER 


HE tenth annual meeting of the 

Institute of Life Insurance will be 
held December 10, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Institute, 
announced last month. 

Keynote of the all-day meeting 
will be consideration of problems of 
the future that have a public rela- 
tions-aspect. Edwin W. Craig, chair- 
man of the board of the Institute and 
president, National Life & Accident 
will open the meeting. Following 
Mr. Craig’s address, George Avery 
White, chairman of the Committee 
on Policyholder Relations, will report 
on the work of that Committee. 

The balance of the morning session 
will be given over to a symposium 
on “Ninety Minutes of Tomorrow” 
by the seven company executives 
who have been Institute chairmen 
since its start. These seven speakers 
will be: Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company; M. Albert Linton, presi- 


MEETINGS 


dent, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Gerard S. Nollen, 
president, Bankers Life Company ; 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; and Ed- 
win W. Craig. . 


L.I.A.A. 


On the preceding day the Life 
Insurance Assn. of America will 
hold its annual “get together” in the 
same hotel. As this is being written 
they hope to have General “Ike” 
Eisenhower as a guest speaker. 


Commissioners 


On Monday Dec. 13 at the Hotel 
Commodore the National Assn. of 
Insurance Commissioners will be- 
gin a 3 day meeting. 


INCOME OPTIONS 


Hk large growth in the use of 

income settlement options in con- 
nection with life insurance benefits 
has revolutionized the life insurance 
business, both in the field and the 
home office, Roy Forshay, policy 
planning attorney at the home office 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, said in speaking 
before the dinner meeting of the [n- 
surance Group, New York Chapter, 
Special Libraries Association. 

“The amount of life insurance 
benefits set aside as future deferred 
payments has grown from $19,000,- 
000 in 1920 to $625,000,000 in 
1947,” Mr. Forshay said. “The 1947 
figure represents 44% of total bene- 
hits, compared with 5% in 1920. This 
growth of the use of deferred pay- 
ments has had an important effect on 
almost every department of a life 
Insurance company. 

“In the agency department, the 
field underwriters must be 
better trained than in years past. 
The settlement agreement depart- 
ment that prepares the deferred pay 
ment plans has had to expand 
rapidly. In our company, there are 
nearly twenty times as many people 


much 


employed in this department as were 


required only a few years ago. The 
law department has a_ broadened 
area of study to avoid ambiguities 
and draw agreements that conform 
to the laws of the various states. 

“The actuarial department has an 
expanded activity if all the records 
involved in these agreements. The 
department of accounts now must 
maintain a continuing flow of pay- 
ments where single payments ended 
a case in the past. The investment 
department must reinvest the funds 
going into the supplementary agree- 
ment reserves and keep them profit- 
ably invested, some of them as long 
as 50 years. The issue, conservation, 
planning and purchasing depart- 
ments all feel the effects of the great 
bulk of income settlements now being 
made.” 


Several case histories were cited 
by Mr. Forshay to illustrate the 
value of the income settlements and 
the planned programs, in making 
life insurance work most effectively 
for both policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Increasing 


WNERSHIP of U. S. corpo- 

rate stocks by the life insurance 
companies of the country totaled $1,- 
457,000,000 on August 31, an in- 
crease of $86,000,000 since the first 
of the year and 86% more than 
holdings of this type at the end of 
the war, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

The greater part of this year’s 
increase in stock holdings by the 
life companies was in the shares of 
industrial and miscellaneous corpo- 
rations, which totaled $951,000,000 
on August 31, up $90,000,000 since 
the first of the year. Holdings of 
railroad stocks showed a slight in- 
crease to $109,000,000 on August 
31, and holdings of public utility 
shares decreased by a few million 


dollars to $397 ,000,000. 
Chiefly Preferred 


Preferred stocks accounted for 
76% of the life company stock hold- 
ings, and common stocks for the 
balance. The preferred stocks totaled 
$1,111,000,000, of which $717,000,- 
000 were industrial and miscella- 
neous, $315,000,000 were public 
utility and $79,000,000 were rail- 
road. 

The common stock holdings, to- 
taling $346,000,000 on August 31, 
included $234,000,000 of industrial 
and miscellaneous, $82,000,000 of 
public utilities and $30,000,000 of 
railroad shares. 

“Ownership of stocks has been 
one of the areas in which life insur- 
ance funds have been increasingly 
active in recent years,” the Insti- 
tute commented. “Present stock 
holdings are about three times those 
prior to the war, when they had 
held near the half billion dollar mark 
lor a decade. As the capital needs 
of American business and industry 
have increased, more life insurance 
funds have been made available and 
currently, even within the limitations 
under present laws, nearly 3% of 
life insurance assets are invested in 
stocks. This is the highest per- 
centage since 1910. In many states 
investment in common stocks is not 
permitted and in the others there 
are usually limitations. There are 
also restrictions on preferred stock 
investments by life companies in 





many states.” 


Unbelievable . . . but, this disc records 
More than 13 HOURS 
OF 
DICTATION! 












» + - costs only ELEVEN CENTS ! 


Now, ove SoundScriber disc records more than 13 hours 
of dictation—because only SoundScriber discs can be 
used over and over again, 26 times or more, effecting sav- 
ings up to 75% .. . . economy never before known in 
office dictation. 


The new exclusive SoundEraser—the greatest advance in 
dictation history since SoundScriber itself—restores used 
SoundScriber discs, ready again for your dictation ... . 
and does it in less than 30 seconds. 

Whether your business is large or small, it will pay you 
to investigate SoundScriber Electronic Disc Dictating 
Equipment and the amazing new SoundEraser. 

WRITE TODAY for facts and figures on the 
savings you make with SoundScriber and 
SoundEraser. Just ask for the booklet, “This 


Beats Me!”. Address The SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, Dept. BL-12, New Haven 4, Conn. 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS... COAST TO COAST 











Suppose fire struck your office today? 
Imagine, for a moment, being deprived of your 
expiration, ledger or collection records by fire. 
You'd be in a pretty bad fix, wouldn’t you? How 
would you collect? How would you know what 
was coming up for renewal? 
As an insurance agent no one need tell you 
about the value of protection—you see its evi- 
an dence every day. And you know that fire is no 
ordinary steel files. respecter of persons—it can strike your records 
without warning unless they are protected. 


These ashes might be 


HOW TO BE SURE YOUR RECORDS ARE PROTECTED 


The Remington Rand Safe-File 60 is designed to give your records 
certified fire protection during the day as well as at night. Constructed on 
the most advanced scientific principles, including rugged monolithic steel- 
reinforced insulation, it is certified to withstand severe heat for at least 
one hour without damage to paper contents. . 

For real record protection, you can’t rely on old-style safes. The Safe Manufacturers National 
Association has declared that safes built prior to 1917 are obsolete and have outlived their pro- 
tective qualities. Even new, uninsulated steel files offer less than five minutes protection for their 
paper contents in fires of moderate intensity. 





STYLES AND SIZES TO FIT EVERY INSURANCE RECORD NEED 


That’s why you need insulated equipment which has been scientifically tested and certified to 
protect your vital records from fire. Remington Rand has a size and style of Safe-Cabinet Product 
to provide convenient certified protection for your records or documents 24 hours a day at point- 

a Ey, of-use. For information, call in our Systems Division representative. His expert knowledge of 
record protection needs may save your business! 


> = 
“ues Komaglon Rand + u« FIRST NAME IN RECORD PROTECTION 


Copyright 1948, Remington Rand inc. 
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“There is a widespread feeling that the life insur- 
ance salesman is underpaid and that sales is a difficult 
field in which to get started. This attitude is revealed 
by a survey of more than 500 undergraduate men in 
the School of Commerce at Northwestern University. 
Of this group only 5% indicated that they would be 
interested in selling life insurance after graduation. An- 
other 15% felt that they might like to sell life insurance 
after they had gained experience elsewhere. It was 
discovered: in the study that half of the group of 500 
had had some kind of selling job at one time or other 
and had been reasonably successful in that work. Of 
the experienced 250, however, 72% indicated that they 
would like to sell, but not insurance. It 1s important, 
therefore, that life insurance companies find means of 
presenting to the public generally, and to Ingh school 
and college students specifically, the modern approach 
to the selection and training of life insurance salesmen. 
Insurance is one of the nation’s largest businesses, and 
offers unusual opportunities for men of intelligence 
and sales ability.” 

Frank S. Endicott, associate professor of education 
and director of Northwestern’s bureau of placement, 
made the above remarks before the Agency Management 
Meeting in Chicago last month. He also made a sugges- 
tion similar in principle to one made by Charles Zim- 
merman sometime ago: “It seems that insurance is not 
being taught to the extent that the size of the business 
warrants. It may be that one reason is lack of qualified 
instructors. One solution would be to ‘loan’ successful 
insurance executives, at or near retirement, to college 
and university faculties, and to subsidize their salaries 
if necessary.” 

In relation to its importance in our economy, life 
insurance, not only in the selling end but in all its 
phases, receives little attention in high schools and col- 
leges. Ascertaining the reasons for this is not easy. 
Perhaps the most important factor is that although life 
insurance is one of our largest businesses (assetwise) 
relatively few people are employed—314,400 at the be- 
ginning of this year. Among commercial enterprises the 
number of employees in relation to assets is substantially 
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higher. For example, General Motors, with $2,830,000,- 
000 of assets, currently employs 370,000 people ; the Bell 
System, with $8,772,000,000 of assets, has 663,000 
people on its payroll; Metropolitan, with $8,548,422,601 
in assets, has 36,000 employees, including salesmen. In 
the general course of events fields where the most job 
opportunities exist are going to receive the most atten- 
tion from educational institutions. 


Another angle is remuneration. Sales positions in 
the life insurance business today present questionable 
possibilities for the prospective high school or college 
graduate. Selling an intangible is not easy and the 
competition for the customer’s dollar is constant and 
keen, to say nothing about other life insurance salesmen. 


The security depends on the individual. While some 
companies hold men all during their working years, 
others don’t do nearly so well—some 40% of the agents 
change companies or move out of the business each 
year. Remuneration is usually limited only by the 
agent’s ability and initiative but the average income is 
very low. Assuming a first year annual premium of 
$30.00 and a 55% first year commission, the average 
income (disregarding renewals, A. & H., etc.) is $1,400. 
This is based on Ordinary sales of $14,776,167,000 in 
1947 by 170,000 Ordinary agents. Of course, to make 
this average many agents sold a great deal more—by 
the same token many sold less. If you were a college 
senior with sales inclinations, how would you consider 
the above facts in relation to other sales possibilities ? 
Today the trend in rising costs also exerts a strong 
influence. As a matter of fact, those companies which 
pay a salary or allow a drawing account for new agents 
provide some $250-$350 per month. This amount cer- 
tainly isn’t excessive under today’s conditions, yet the 
new agent to equal this in first year commissions will 
have to produce between $181,000 and $254,000. Most 
companies having such a man would consider him a 
“find.” In short, he would be well above average. 


The expense limitation law * of New York State has 
not been changed materially since it was originally put 
on the books before 1910. It can be argued that today’s 
larger volume of business makes up for the inflated 
dollar. The number of Ordinary agents has increased 
less than 10,000 in the last 8 years and the larger volume 
of business no doubt has been beneficial in increasing 
the average agent’s income. The price index, however, 
has increased much more rapidly. Mr. Endicott has 
some good suggestions but we question their current 


appropriateness. The bidding for the services of poten- 


tial sales personnel among college seniors is and has 
been high since the war. We do not possess a crystal 
ball but it looks as though such bidding will continue. 
Before the life companies can compete on equal footing 
with other businesses under today’s conditions it would 
seem that some basic changes in remuneration for sales- 
men are in order. 





* For more detailed discussion see Editors’ Corner, Oct. 1947 edition, 
page 13. 
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When You Need 
‘Original’- Quality, 
Printing-Like, Any-Quantity 


Duplicate Comies OF 

¢ REPORTS, SALES & SYSTEMS 
FORMS & DATA 

¢ LITERATURE 

¢ CHARTS 

¢ DRAWINGS, etc. 


for Finest, Fastest Results 





MASTER PLATES 





Type, hand-write, draw, directly.on them, as on 
any piece of paper, (or run them through business 
machines) for inexpensive office offset duplicating. 
No intermediate steps between writing and 
duplicating! 

No waiting—no wasted paper—before image 
build up. Easy to handle. Quick and clean to erase. 
Contact the Columbia Colitho office nearest you 
for details: Ask for free-demonstration Colitho 
Plate, on which you can quickly place your next 
duplicating job and see the results! 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO.. Inc. 
Office & Factory: Gien Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Sv. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
lowing Cities: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « 
Cincinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ Detroit « 
Fort Worth e« Kansas City « Los Angeles « 
Milwaukee « Minneapolis « Nashville « Phila- 
delphia e Pittsburgh « Portland « San Francisco e 
Seattle ¢« Washifigton, D. C. 
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INSURABILITY 
95 Out of 100 


LL but five out of every 100 ap- 

plicants for life insurance were 
accepted last year,* the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

Analysis of last year’s company 
reports on ordinary insurance policy 
issuance shows that 95% of all ap- 
plicants were issued policies. Of the 
total issued, 90% were standard rate 
policies and 10% extra rate policies. 

Chief cause for the 5% not quali- 
fying for either standard or extra 
rate policies was the broad category 
of diseases of the heart, arteries and 
kidneys. Nearly half of all the im- 
pairments preventing issuance of 
policies were in this category. 

Physical reasons combined ac- 
counted for over three-fourths of 
those who did not meet qualifica- 
tions. Chief causes of these were: 
cardiovascular-renal, between 40% 
and 50%; medical history, 20% ; 
overweight or underweight, 5%. 
Less than 5% were for occupational 
hazards and the balance were for 
other underwriting reasons, includ- 
ing application for too much insur- 
ance in relation to finances, location 
of residence, or habits regarded as 
harmful. 


Extensive Check Made 


“Every person applying for life 
insurance is checked on such matters 
as family history, physical condi- 
tion, occupation, habits and amount 
applied for in relation to income,” 
the Institute said. “This is done in 
the interests of the existing policy- 
holders, in order that their life in- 
surance costs will not be unduly in- 
creased by insuring persons with 
serious impairments. 

“Actually, the careful checking of 
applicants has resulted in extend- 
ing life insurance protection to mil- 
lions of persons who, on the basis 
of underwriting many years ago, 
would not have qualified for policies. 
About four million ‘extra rate’ 
policies are now outstanding in this 
country, issued to persons with 
health impairments or occupational 
hazards. 

“Careful observation of the ex- 
perience over the years under vari- 
ous classifications has further en- 





* The same ratio as in 1946—Editors. 





abled the companies to liberalize jn 
writing policies at standard rates, 
Many persons now own insurance 
at standard rates who formerly 
would have had to take ‘extra rate’ 
policies. 

“The primary objective of the 
check-up is to enable the life insur- 
ance companies to issue insurance 
to as many people as possible, but 
to hold the costs down by establish- 
ing qualification standards.” 


“BORROW FROM 
BROWNOLD" 


New Book 


Bertram Brownold’s latest book 
contains many sales ideas. While 
directed primarily to the newcomer 
in the field of life insurance selling, 
the old hands too, will profit from 
what this 20-year career underwriter 
has to say. 

“Borrow from Brownold”’ takes 
the reader through such subjects as: 
the question of morale, how to make 
appointments, the approach, the in- 
terview, the value of “one more try,” 
policy analysis and programming. 
joint solicitation, closing procedures. 
policyholders’ service, cold canvass, 
retirement income presentations and 
business insurance. 

What Brownold sets forth is or- 
thodox so far as sales principles are 
concerned, for after all, principles 
are sound or else they would not be 
principles. The value of the book 
lies in the lively, friendly, human 
way sales suggestions are presented 
in terms of the author’s own field ex- 
periences, in terms of the sales prac- 
tices evolved from prospect-contact, 
from repetition and the trial-and- 
error method of translating prin- 
ciples into sound operating tactics. 

The case histories, sales talks, 
answers to objection and the tech- 
niques of selling everything from 
packages through programs and 
business insurance, are presented in 
warmly humorous fashion because 
the author himself gets fun out of 
selling. 

BORROW FROM BROWN- 
OLD—by Bertram Brownold (In- 
surance Research and Review Serv- 
ice, Inc., 123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana) ; 134 pages ; 
cloth bound ; $3.25 per copy. 
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RISING AGENCY COSTS 


by W. RANKIN FUREY 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


view with this distinguished group 

in whose hands lies complete re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of 
life insurance to the American pub- 
lic. Frankly, I am on your program 
with the specific assignment of at- 
tempting to make a one interview 
sale that will not only arouse your 
interest but will also incite you to 
action on my subject. 

I quote from a letter received from 
Association Headquarters : “It seems 
to me that you are certain to get an 
interested hearing in November but 
the difficulty of the assignment lies 
in motivating more agency men to 
do something about the problem 
rather than merely to worry about it. 


The problem, simply stated, is 
this: It is the opinion of your Board 
of Directors, of your Staff, from 
Marshall Holcombe down, of the 
speaker, and many other interested 
persons, that there is not enough 
being done in our study of the com- 
plex and difficult field of Agency 
Costs, or in the study of the total 
cost of distributing our product. 


k IS a privilege to have an inter- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS 


by RAYMOND RODGERS 
Professor of Banking, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and in the School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 


New York University 


can to face reality. If possible, we 

shut our minds to unpleasant 
things ; if that is impossible, we tend 
to dismiss them quickly on the 
ground that they are unimportant, or 
that they merely are a temporary 
manifestation which will pass in due 
time. You insurance men can testify 
to this national trait. Times beyond 
number you have seen the mental 
gymriastics of the average man when 
you asked him to do a little soul- 
searching regarding his responsibili- 
ties to his family in the light of the 
grim realities of life and death. 


It is high time that business men 
overcome this tendency and realis- 
tically face the full implications of 
certain facts in the national economy. 
These facts will profoundly affect the 
future political and economic struc- 
ture of our country. Their impact on 
the American way of life cannot be 
overemphasized. On October 11, 
1945, I told the Bank Management 
Conference of the New England 
Council, “The shooting side of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BUSINESS OBSOLESCENCE 


by H. BRUCE PALMER 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


OW many of us, driving 
— through the country, have seen 

a great oak tree dead at the 
top! That picture might well be 
your memory key for this talk today, 
as it was the illustration in an ad- 
vertisement some months ago—an 
advertisement addressed to manage- 
ment. Trees die from the top. Cor- 
respondingly, great corporations can 
lose their complete productivity if, 
at the top, management does not 
remain young and vigorous in spirit. 
Strength can be maintained in a tree 
only by a continual upward surge 
of nourishment from the roots—in 
a corporation, by a continual upward 
surge of youth and vigor through 
all of the organization. To maintain 
the strength of a tree, we are willing 
to accept the modern methods of 
tree culture. Artificial stimuli of 
feeding and pruning keep the top 
young, fresh, and virile. So must 
business enterprise be willing to 
accept the principles of modern 
sound business management which 
too few individuals in top manage- 
ment have been willing to accept in 
our world today. 

(Continued on page 90) 








Economic Trends—Continued 


war is ended. But the economic side 
of the war is far from ended. No 
man in this audience will live long 
enough to see the effects and influ- 
ences of World War II completely 
disappear.” 


Gone With the Wind 


Things are not what they used 
to be. Moreover, history is a one- 
way road; there is no returning to 
the “good old days.” Children know 
that Humpty-Dumpty can’t be put 
back on the wall; isnt is about time 
for grown-ups to know as much? 

The most basic and far-reaching 
change in the American pattern of 
life is that our national government 
has become socially minded. Now, 
please don’t miss the point of what 
[ am trying to do by reading political 
implications into this statement and 
some of the statements I am going 
to make. The election is over ; more- 
over, both of the major political 
parties are in substantial agreement 
on nearly all of the things I shall 
discuss. 

Regardless of the political party 
in power, the national government 
will continue to aid groups it con- 
siders economically underprivileged 
and those which have powerful lob- 
bies. Labor will continue to be the 
fair-haired darling of the politicians 
and bureaucrats. The wings of labor 
will not be clipped; on the contrary, 
its economic and political power may 
even increase. 

Public housing and government 
assisted housing will be expanded to 
include more of the low rent group. 

Social security sooner or later, 
and in one way or another, will be 
expanded. I hope that we will not 
go as far in this field as they have 
in England, but once a government 
starts to do good, there’s no telling 
whom they will “do good”! Re- 
member, the Republicans have 
learned how to bid for votes with 
social legislation. In the thirties, the 
Democrats seemed to have a mon- 
opoly on this method of acquiring 
votes, but the Republicans have been 
apt pupils. Even a cursory study of 
the legislative maneuvers of the last 
two years, to say nothing of the cam- 
paign just ended, shows that the 
Republicans have learned this lesson. 
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The social conscience of the na- 
tional administration will continue 
elastic enough to include the farmers. 
You haven’t heard of many poli- 
ticians of national stature attacking 
the agricultural price support pro- 
gram! Regardless of the adminis- 
tration in power, the farmer will 
continue to be an object of special 
solicitude so far as Washington is 
concerned. 

There is little likelihood of a 
change in the national power poli- 
cies. In the campaign, both parties 
tried to outdo one another in advo- 
cating public development of the re- 
maining water and power resources 
of the West and Northwest. 

Atomic development, even for 
civilian purposes, will necessarily 
continue to be a national monopoly. 

In the fields of education, public 
health, raw materials conservation 
and public regulation of business, 
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particularly marketing, we must ex- 
pect a considerable expansion of 
government activities. 

Parenthetically, may I emphasize 
that I am neither deprecating nor 
advocating these expansions of gov- 
ernment in fields which used to be 
considered the exclusive domain of 
private effort. I merely “call ‘em as 
I see ‘em.” And, of course, I may 
be wrong. But before you dismiss 
this social welfare trend too lightly, 
take a good look at the rest of the 
world. You cannot fail to see that 
humanity is on the march, and that 
capitalism needs must bestir itself to 
meet the deadly threat of the glowing 
promises of its opponents in the ideo- 
logical war. Look at what has hap- 
pened in England and you will see 
the difference between a. socialistic 
government and our socially-minded 
government. To really clinch the 
argument, I will go so far as to say 
that, compared with the rest of the 
world, even Wallace’s proposals are 
reactionary! 





These social activities of our goy. 
ernment are expensive. As there js 
every probability that they will be 
expanded rather than contracted, we 
may look forward to increasing ex. 
penditures for them. That more goy. 
ernment costs more money seems an 
obvious truism. You can find no 
argument here for the taxpayer to 
throw away his barrel! 

Let us now take a look at the im- 
plications of our enormous national 
debt. Literally and figuratively, it js 
the biggest thing in the world today. 
Certainly, other than war, there js 
nothing of greater importance to the 
welfare of our country and our 
people. Management of our quarter 
of a trillion dollar debt can do more 
for good or ill than anything else 
in our economy. It is not too much 
to say that proper management of 
this debt is the very basis of world 
stability. 

Yet, there are advocates of the 
left and advocates of the right going 
up and down this great land of ours 
with vociferous criticisms and _ far- 
fetched solutions of the problem. 
These proposals range all the way 
from those which maintain that we 
don't have to worry about the debt 
because we owe it to ourselves, to 
those which insist that all efforts at 
debt management be abandoned and 
the securities be permitted to find 
their own level in the competitive 
capital markets. The insurance field, 
especially recently, has had more 
than its share of the latter. 


Low Interest‘to Continue 


In theory, government securities 
should be permitted to seek their 
own level. But, im fact, there has 
never been a public debt which even 
approached ours in size, so it is pos- 
sible that theory does not fully com- 
prehend the potentialities of aban- 
doning a quarter of a trillion dollar 
debt to the vicissitudes of market 
forces. No one knows what would 
happen if this were done, and cer- 
tainly it is too big and too important 
to experiment with, especially in 
times of such great world uncer- 
tainty. 

Artificially low interest rates on 
the long-term government bonds will 
be continued regardless of theory and 
criticism. Service charges alone on 
the public debt exceed $5 billion, 
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which is more than the entire costs 
of government when I was a “young 
lier.” Add to this a modest pro- 
yision for amortization, and you get 
,total which no real politician would 
advocate increasing despite the eco- 
nomics of the problem. So I advise 
the insurance fraternity to reconcile 
themselves to lower interest rates 
than those which prevailed his- 
torically. 

Another fact of great economic 
significance is our enormous military 
expenditures. A ceiling of $15 billion 
has been placed by the President on 
military and rearmament expendi- 
tures for the 1949-50 fiscal year— 
but that was before the election. If 
the Russians continue intransigent— 
and you may be sure that they will 
as they don’t know any better— 
military expenditures will in all 
probability exceed this “ceiling.” But 
even if expenditures don't exceed 
$15 billion, that is still very high for 
a ceiling ! 

Preparation for war is expensive 
business these days. Tanks, aircraft 
carriers and B-50 bombers cost more 
than the squirrel rifles my Kentucky 
forbearers used to lick the British 
at New Orleans. But whether we 
like it or not, there is nothing we 
can do about it. The Russians pre- 
sent us with the choice of armed 
peace or war. This is not to say 
that the Russians want war; it is 
to say that they do want to weaken 
us by heavy military expenditures 
which they think will hasten the day 
when America will be pulled down 
by internal weakness, and thus fall 
into the Communist lap without war. 


Recapitulation 


To recapitulate, looking ahead I 
see: (1) a socially-minded govern- 
ment with heavy expenditures for 
social welfare; (2) a huge public 
debt with a staggering interest 
burden; and (3) enormous military 
expenditures for an armed peace at 
best, or war at worst. What does 
all of this mean to our economy ? 

Well, first and most obvious, it 
means heavy taxes in “our time.” 
Many of our ancestors left Europe 
to escape the crushing burden of debt 
and taxes in the “old country.” The 
public debt which has been called 
the “curse of Europe” now has a 
lusty American counterpart, and the 
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taxes, too, have arrived with a 
vengeance. 

When the government takes a 
larger share of the income, there is 
less left for labor and capital. In 
particular, profits will be smaller in 
the years ahead. It will be more 
difficult and will take longer to ac- 
cumulate capital. Insurance, the 
master of time and uncertainty, will 
necessarily be used by more and 
more people to protect their earning 
power even though premiums may 
be higher because of lower interest 
rates. 

Higher taxes will increase the ad- 
vantage of the nonprofit and co- 
operative forms of business which 
enjoy partial or complete tax ex- 
emption. This, too, is of consider- 
able significance in the field of life 
insurance. 

Next, I should say that the de- 
velopments I enumerated mean that 
we must reconcile ourselves to a 
larger element of government man- 
agement in our economy in the years 
ahead. For example, it seems self- 
evident to me that all the economic 
and financial power of government 
will be marshalled to fight any seri- 
ous business reaction, to prevent a 
real depression of the 1930 type. 
With the great public debt hanging 
over our head like the “sword of 
Damocles,” with the Russians wait- 
ing without and with their stooges 
boring from within, would you wait 
for a business reaction to run its 
full course? I say, what would you 
do? The answer is obvious. What- 
ever government can do to prevent 
a serious depression will be done. 
You may rest assured of that. 

Another consequence of heavy 
debt and heavy expenditures will be 
continuance of managed credit and 
money. A high level income has 
become a political and financial im- 
perative. To some extent this will 
be accomplished by monetary and 
credit management. This means that 
we shall have a cheaper dollar than 
before the war. I see no escape from 
it. But that does not mean that it 
will be too cheap. In fact, barring 
war with Russia or very large mili- 
tary purchases, I believe that we 
now have the cheapest dollar that 
we shall have in the forseeable fu- 
ture. In other words, I think that 
we are at, or very near the end of 
the long upward swing in prices, 


Of course, with a managed money, 
we shall have continually to be on 
the alert to fight the temptation to 
make it too cheap. We want the 
dollar just as valuable as the debt 
burden and the national economy 
will permit; we must not “settle” 
for one cent less than that! 

In conclusion, it seems to me that 
these new developments present life 
insurance with its golden oppor- 
tunity. In a changing world, insur- 
ance will be more needed for pro- 
tection than ever. Shrinking profit 
margins will make direct investment 
less attractive for the ordinary man. 
Increased world uncertainty with its 
repercussions on the securities mar- 
kets, and increased government man- 
agement of money, credit, and other 
elements in our economy, will make 
institutional investing, especially life 
insurance and annuities, the only 
sensible method for most of us. 
Higher taxes, too, will increase the 
advantages enjoyed by life insur- 
ance companies. 

In the words of an ancient sage: 
“The best is yet to come.” 
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MORE STRINGS TO HIS BOW 


by GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 
General Agent, Provident Mutual, 
New York City 


ODERN life has become so 
complex, methods of recreation 
so varied, that the old sport of hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow is probably 
as unfamiliar to you as it is to me. 
Nowadays when we go hunting 
we use a high powered rifle or a shot 
gun to bring down our game. How- 
ever, in primitive times a man had 
to be a good hunter and an expert 
with bow and arrow if he was to 
bring home food for his family. 
Archers then, as now, always carried 
a reserve supply of bowstrings so 
that they would have adequate assur- 
ance that they would not lose an 
opportunity to bag their game by 
having their bowstrings break at the 
crucial moment. In addition, they 
had strings of varied weights so that 
they could obtain a range of dis- 
tances with the same arrow. Had it 
not been for an advertisement of the 
Columbian National, the similarity 
between hunting with bow and 
arrow and the sales promotion proc- 
ess would never have occurred to me. 
“More strings to his bow,” says 
the Columbian National ad. Yes, 
you sales promotion representatives 
of the life insurance companies are 
continuously engaged in fashioning 
more strings for the bows of the 
many salesmen of your individual 
companies. The variety and number 
of your “bowstrings,” if I may con- 
tinue the analogy, leaves me amazed 
and, oh so grateful. 

What skill, and what cunning, 
what imagination and thought have 
gone into the fashioning of these 
various “strings” without which the 
entire life insurance .sales process 
would fall flat on its back. To re- 
mind you how vital your work is 
to the success of the American 
Agency system, or to tell you how 


(Continued on page 52) 
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INTERVIEWS 
by HARRY BARSANTEE 


Supervisor of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies New Bureau 


tf OST newspapermen are 

wonderful people but they 
are frightful cynics; they are in- 
clined to look upon anyone outside 
their own profession as a stuffed 
shirt. And of all the stuffed shirts, 
those having to do with the admin- 
istration of large sums of money— 
bankers, brokers, insurance officials 
are the biggest stuffed shirts of 
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all. The best way to get along with 
a reporter or an editor, then, is to 
prove to him that you are one of 
those rare insurance men who isn’t 
a stuffed shirt. Don’t ever let your 
common sense and your good man- 
ners take a holiday when you are 
dealing with the press or the radio.” 

“Reporters are nosey, to be sure, 
but that’s their business and if they 
were not continually poking into this 
matter or smoking out that rumor 
newspapers would make very dull 
reading, indeed. When the reporter 
calls he wants a story. Maybe he is 
on the wrong track. If so, put him 
on the right one. But if he is on the 
right scent and there is a story, your 

(Continued on page 24) 


POLICYHOLDER 
PUBLICATIONS 


by H. B. BROWN 
Advertising Manager, 
Imperial Life of Canada 


AM afraid that whoever was re- 
sponsible originally for suggesting 
me as a panel speaker to deal with 
Policyholder Publications must have 
been influenced, consciously or un- 
consciously, by that very intriguing 
slogan which has been dinned into 
your ears for the past several 
months. I’m sure you've all seen or 
heard it: “Nine Out Of Ten Buy 
Imperial Again.” 

I wish right now I could claim 
that statement for The Imperial or- 
ganization which employs me. I wish 
further that I could attribute such a 
result to the job being done by our 
Policyholder Publication. However, 
honesty forces me to admit that this 
would be far from the truth. The 
best my company can claim currently 
is that two out of ten people who buy. 
life insurance with The Imperial Life 
this year are already policyholders 
in the company. And we can’t even 
claim that either of the two was 
influenced by our Policyholder Pub- 
lication, because we just don’t know. 

What I do know is that our policy- 
holder’s magazine, “The Imperial 
Life-Guard,” is currently consuming 
20% of The Imperial Life’s adver- 
tising appropriation and that if I 
cannot justify to you the spending of 
this much of our appropriation in a 
policyholders’ magazine, I might as 
well resign my job now because a 
report of this meeting is certain to 
get back to my superiors at the 
Home Office. 

This, I appreciate, is a rather 
negative approach to the subject of 
Policyholder Publications, but I 
want to establish, at the outset, the 
fact that a Policyholder Publication 
is not—at least in our experience— 
an item that can be evaluated except 
in terms of generalities based on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Publications—Continued 


impressions and experience gleaned 
over the years. No volume of new 
business can be directly traceable to 
it. We can’t evaluate it in terms of 
conservation of business because The 
Imperial Life record in this respect, 
while well above average, is not out- 
standing when compared to the lead- 
ers in conservation in Canada who 
do not have a policyholders’ publica- 
tion. Yet we in The Imperial Life 
feel reasonably certain that our mag- 
azine, The Life-Guard, has helped 
to establish an identity, a person- 
ality, a certain something in the 
minds of policyholders that make 
them happy that their insurance is 
with The Imperial Life. 


Indications that this is true are 
frequent. Not long ago one of our 
Branch Managers suggested that we 
drop The Life-Guard and put the 
money we saved into some other 
form of advertising. He stated that 
he himself never read the magazine. 
He was sure the money could be 
spent to better advantage in other 
forms of advertising. The verv next 
week this same Manager had occa- 
sion to call on a number of Imperial 
Life policyholders in his territory. 
Much to his surprise three of them, 
“out of the blue” as it were, brought 
up the subject of the company’s pub- 
lication and told him how much they 
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liked it. They expressed their per- 
sonal thanks to him for seeing that 


the magazine kept coming to their 


hemes. Well, that rather knocked 
the props from under this Manager’s 
argument, and I will say that he was 
big enough to write the Home Office 
and tell about the experience. 


Human Nature 


Another recent instance: one of 
our agents in a rural community re- 
ceived a telephone call from a woman 
—a complete stranger to him-——who 
wanted to put some life insurance 
on her child. Our agent called and 
wrote the case. Then, being curious 
as to why the woman should have 
‘phoned him, he asked her why she 
had contacted him. “Why,” she said, 
“T was over to my neighbor’s house 
yesterday. Her child is an Imperial 
Life policyholder. We got to talk- 
ing about imsurance. They men- 
tioned your magazine, said how the 
kiddies enjoyed reading the chil- 
dren’s page. I want my child to be 
insured in your company so we will 
vet the magazine, too.”’ Now, that’s 
the most inconsequential reason you 
or I could ever hear of for buying 
Imperial Life insurance. It was, 
however, another straw in the wind, 
and | was chiefly impressed because 
readership-interest in a_ children’s 
page is sometimes difficult to judge. 
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This at least helped to indicate that 
we werent too far off the bean) in 
our children’s page. 

| could quote many other in- 
stances of how The Life-Guard js 
doing a job for the company, hut 
even if I went on for some consid- 
erable time in this vein, | think you 
would be justified in saying to me, 
“After all, with the large circulation 
your magazine undoubtedly has, it 
would have to be pretty poor if you 
couldn’t quote a number of favorable 
reactions. But have you ever 
checked readership interest on a 
company-wide And what 
about unfavorable reactions, if any ?” 

Those are fair questions. 


scale ? 


Measuring Interest 


Because of the cost involved we 
have never felt it would be justifiable 
to have a scientific readership sur 
vey of The Life-Guard made by an 
independent organization. So, | 
must admit candidly that I haven't 
facts to present in Gallup-poll form. 
In the latest issue of The Lif 
Guard, however, | did make a very 
amateurish effort to check the extent 
to which the magazine was at least 
thumbed through. 

The issue to which I refer went 
out on August Ist, just 12 weeks 
ago. Buried on page 9 in the issue 
under a rather dry un-illustrated 
article on “life insurance company 
profits,” set in small type, appeared 
a footnote offering to any policy 
holder who cared to write for it a 
little 100-year calendar booklet. | 
thought that if we vot one or two 
enquiries in response to this in each 
of our forty Branch Offices it might 
indicate fair readership interest 
across the country. I[ certainly 
wasn't prepared for the deluge to 
come, however. To date we have 
had enquiries from between 1% and 
2% of our entire policyholders, and 
enquiries are still coming in. 

Now, to those of vou who ue 
direct mail, a 2% return may not 
seem like a particularly large re 
sponse. Please bear in mind, how 
ever, that there was no_ post-paid 
return card or anything of that na 
ture to make enquiry easy. Peopl 
either had to sit down and write a 
letter or card enquiring for a booklet 
or call at their local branch. Thi 
offer was a “hidden one,” too—that 
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is to say, it was not featured in the 
magazine, but was given relatively 
or position and treatment. 

Incidentally, the response to this 
offer exploded a theory that we in 
the company had more or less come 
to accept. Practically all of us, | 
think, had felt that readership of the 
“Life-Guard” was highest in rural 
and semi-rural territories. We 
didn't think it was read any too 
widely in cities like Toronto or 
Montreal, or Winnipeg, or Van- 
couver, because people there were 
exposed to much more reading mat- 
ter of all kinds. But to our surprise 
the majority of enquiries came from 
the larger centers. You'd be amazed 
at the number of enquiries that 
passed through my hands from pol- 
icvyholders who had moved from 
Canada and were now living where 
we had no representation in cities 
like New York and Chicago—home 
of the hard-shell realists who aren't 
supposed to “fall for” direct mail! 
These were cases we had to handle 
by mail. Needless to say, where per- 
sonal delivery of the booklet was 
possible, we urged the agents to do 
sO. 

As to the question “Do we get 
any unfavorable reactions to the 
magazine?” the answer is “Yes.” 
Now and again a policyholder has 
been known to say that if we put 
more money into policyholders’ divi- 
dends and less into publications it 
would be better for all concerned. 
It’s not much use to try to explain 
to these people that elimination of 
the Life-Guard would make no ap- 
preciable difference to their divi- 
dends ; nevertheless, such comments 
have their value too in helping us to 
restrain our natural enthusiasm for 
a bigger and better publication. Not 
long ago a complete re-styling and 
modernization of our policyholders’ 
magazine, inside and outside, was 
suggested. The sample dummy 
looked wonderful and, best of all, 
the cost ef the re-styled publication 
would be very little different from 
the present cost. The chief reason 
why the idea was turned down was 
because publication in this new dress 
would look expensive. In deciding 
to turn the new format down we 
had very much in mind our divi- 
dend-conscious critics! 

Right here I think it is important 
to emphasize a most important fun- 
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damental to any company which 
may be considering for the first time 
a policyholders’ magazine. It is this: 
Get out a publication that is attrac- 
tive enough to command attention 
and readership interest. But don't 
go beyond that to the point where 
policyholders get the impression that 
the publication is costly. In fact, I 
would feel that this fundamental 
applies as well to an Annual Report 
or any other form of publication 
addressed generally to policyholders. 
It is one I have to remind myself 
about constantly. 


Contents and Circulation 


The Imperial Life-Guard is rela- 
tively small in size (under 6” x 8”). 
The cover is printed in four colors 
and we endeavor to create the at- 
mosphere of a Canadian company 
by picturing the Canadian scene on 
it. Size is kept to 24 pages plus 
cover. The contents comprise ap- 
proximately 50% life insurance ma- 
terial and 50% carrying material, 
such as fiction stories, poems, quiz 
pages, children’s pages, articles deal- 
ing with topics other than life in- 
surance. The life insurance material 
is prepared largely within our own 
organization, but we buy most of 
our carrying material from free-lance 
writers. 

Circulation of the Life-Guard is 
now 107,000. Incidentally, this 
makes it the third largest in circula- 
tion of any house organ in Canada. 
The company has been publishing 
it since 1917. It goes out three times 
a year, One issue appearing in the 
Spring, one in the Summer, and one 
in the Winter. 

In the Spring issue we include 
the company’s financial statement 
and balance sheet, together with a 
two-page message from the Presi- 
dent, pointing out some human in- 
terest features of the statement. We 
do not publish an Annual Report for 
policyholder distribution because we 
feel that dealing with the report in 
the Life-Guard is 4 more palatable 
form of presentation than if a sep- 
arate report were printed, having in 
mind that a very large portion of 
this company’s policyholders is of 
classes unused to reading Annual 
Statements. 

There is no duplication in the 
mailing of the Life-Guard. Our ad- 


dressograph stencils are tabbed in 
such a way that only one copy of the 
LLife-Guard goes to a policyholder, 
irrespective of the number of policies 
which he has in the company. When 
a new policy is taken out by a pol- 
icyholder, it is on the basis of this 
latest policy that his Life-Guard is 
sent. All other stencils in his name 
are tabbed to indicate that no Life- 
Guard should be sent. 

The unit cost of the Life-Guard 
runs between 7¢ and &¢ per copy. 
In other words The Imperial Life is 
spending 24¢ a year per policyholder 
to keep him informed of what is go- 
ing on in his company and to form 
that thin thread of friendly contact 
which, we feel, helps to cement 
client-company relationships. 

Policyholder goodwill is a perish- 
able commodity. Our policyholders 
must know us before they can like 
us. You and I would like to think 
that our policyholders get to know 
us and like us through the inter- 
mediary of the sales and service 
calls of our agents, but we are real- 
ists enough to know that we cannot 
count on this. Some policyholders 
are calied on too many times in the 
course of a year. Others never see 
a representative of our company 
from one year’s end to the other. 

How, then, can we be sure that 
our policyholders at least get an 
opportunity to know us and like us? 
A policyholder publication of some 
kind would seem to be at least one 
obvious answer. There are many 
other media, of course, and I am not 
prepared to argue the merits of a 
policyholder publication in _prefer- 
ence to any other form of policy- 
holder contact except to say this: 

The reason we in the Advertising 
Section of The Imperial Life prefer 
the policyholders’ magazine as a 
form of regular policyholder contact 
is that we do not have to compete 
for attention with similar efforts by 
other life companies because there 
are so few policyholder publications 
issued. With annual statements, or 
direct-mail service letters or wall 
calendars or premium enclosures or 
other forms of the printed or spoken 
word directed to policyholders we 
would be striving for attention in a 
competitive field. But not with our 
policyholders’ magazine. Here we 
find little or no competition what- 
ever. 
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Interviews—from page 2! 


best bet is to see that he gets all the 
facts there are, as accurately, as 
clearly, as simply, and as promptly 
as you can possibly give them.” 

“Every now and then a reporter 
will ask for information which hon- 
estly is confidential. Please don’t 
give him any double talk or evasive 
answers. Tell him it is confidential 
and then by all means tell him wiry 
it is confidential. Say that it might 
reveal company plans to a compet- 
itor, or that an announcement at this 
time might be misconstrued, or that 
it might jeopardize current business 
negotiations, or whatever the justi- 
fiable reason may be. And then tell 
him that as soon as the answer 1s 
available you will get in touch with 
him. Having made that promise, 
be sure to keep it. If his competitor 
prints it first when he has been the 
first to ask you about it, you have 
lost his good will.” 

“A most important don’t: Don’t 
try to be an editor when you are 
dealing with a reporter. Don't sug- 
gest to him how he ought to write 
his story. Don’t tell him you want 
to check his story before it is 


printed. On technical matters it is 
not uncommon for a reporter to ask 
you to check his copy as a precaution 
against errors. Now you must prac- 
tice utmost restraint because you 
have an opportunity to show him 
how much better you can write than 
he! By all means confine your sug- 
gestions to what you believe are 
clarifications of the facts you gave 
him and don’t pencil in any revisions 
unless he asks for them.” 
“Sometimes you will be disap- 
pointed because the interview you 
gave on a_ controversial subject 
doesn't appear in the paper with 
your side of the issue described ex- 
clusively. Keep your temper. Sup- 
pose the reporter forgot about you 
entirely and interviewed only some- 
body on the other side of the fence? 
That could be a great deal worse.”’ 
“There is no worse feeling than 
to pick up the morning paper and 
find that the reporter has just plain 
made a mistake. Your telephone be- 
gins to ring and everybody in the 
company wants to know how you 
could have been so stupid as to have 
‘put that in the paper.’ Of course, 
everybody in the company thinks 
that you personally write, edit, and 
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Now Doing 
Business in— 


set the type for every item about 
your concern which appears locally! 
If a mistake has been made, he 
prompt to mention it to the reporter 
himself—not to his editor. In the 
first place, you don’t want him to 
make the same mistake twice and he 
doesn’t want to make it twice. More 
important, if the error is really se. 
rious he can often make a correction 
in a follow-up story. Just don’t make 
a big hullaballo about it.” 


* * * * * * 


(Mr. Barsantee then went on to 
discuss the type of news which de- 
velops within an organization and 
which is issued in the form of pre- 
pared releases. He stressed the im- 
portance of making certain that the 
release actually 1s newsworthy, cit- 
ing a recent report published by 
Editor ¢& Publisher in which one 
editor said 99 99/100 of all publicity 
releases are “junk.” He outlined 
simple rules for the preparation of 
releases in a form acceptable to ed- 
itors. Mr. Barsantee also spoke 
briefly on the differences in_ the 
techniques of preparing releases for 
daily newspapers, insurance trade 
papers, and the radio.) 
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NNUAL premium life insur- 

ance policies show a much lower 
lapse rate than those payable on a 
more frequent basis, G. E. Cannon, 
actuary of the Standard Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., told the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 
The Institute met jointly with the 
Actuarial Society of America for a 
three day session, attended by more 
than 300 leading actuaries of the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. Cannon said annual premium 
lapse rates are not much more than 
one-fourth the rate for quarterly 
premium policies, according to an 
analysis of his company’s policy 
terminations in various relationships, 
covering policies lapsed during the 
period 1936-45. Another significant 
finding, he said, was that policies 
settled by note showed a materially 
higher lapse rate than those paid 
for in cash. There were wide vari- 
ations according to occupations of 
policyholders. Distinctly lower than 
average lapse rates were found 
among professional workers, pro- 
prietors, students and housewives, 
while distinctly higher than average 
rates were found among laborers, 
semiskilled workers and salesmen. 

There is a definite relationship 
between lapse rates and policyholder 
incomes, Mr. Cannon showed, the 
lowest lapse rates being in the high- 
est income brackets. Age groups 
showed a definite pattern of rela- 
tionship, after age 20, with the lapse 
rate decreasing with age at time of 
purchase. Those 40 and over at 
purchase showed a rate not much 
over one-third that for applicants 
20-24. 

Larger policies showed a smaller 
lapse rate than smaller policies. Old 
policyholders had a higher lapse rate 
than new policyholders. There was 
little difference between men and 
women, the former showing a 
slightly lower lapse rate. There was 
a definite relationship between the 
lapse rate and quality of agent. 
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ACTUARIAL MEETING 


“A study of persistency is merely 
a preliminary to the consideration 
of a larger problem, namely the 


reduction of waste arising from 
lapse,” Mr. Cannon said. “This 


study clearly shows that the ability of 
the writing agent has much to do 
with the rate of persistency. Cer- 
tainly selection and training of 
agents is of outstanding importance 
to improving persistency. Efforts 
devoted in this direction would seem 
to be more productive than the in- 
stallation of a system to follow up 
lapses after they have occurred.” 


Accident and Health Insurance 


John H. Miller, Vice President 
and Actuary of the Monarch Life, 
in opening the discussion stressed 
that the Accident and Health busi- 





SOCIETY OF ACTUARIES 


NEW OFFICERS 


At the joint meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries held in French Lick 
Springs, October 27-29 last, plans were 
patee, Be for merging the two bodies 
into a new organization to be called 
"Society of Actuaries.” The officers of 
this new body are as follows: President, 
E. M. McConney, Bankers Life of lowa; 
Vice Presidents, Benjamin T. Holmes, 
Confederation Life; Walter Klem, Equi- 
table of New York; Ronald G. Stagg, 
Northwestern National and Clarence H. 
Tookey, Occidental of California; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Henry F. Rood, Lincoln 
National and Editor, John R. Larus, Phoe- 
nix Mutual. The Board of Governors is 
made up as follows: Henry S. Beers, 
Aetna Life; George W. Bourke, Sun Life 
of Canada; John D. Buchanan, London 
Life; Richard C. Guest, State Mutual 
Life; Victor E. Henningsen, Northwestern 
Mutual; James R. Herman, Metropolitan; 
R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan; James E. 
Hoskins, Travelers; Valentine Howell, Pru- 
dential; Wilmer A. Jenkins, Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity; M. A. Linton, Prov- 


ident Mutual; Joseph 8B. Maclean, 
Yarmouthport, Mass.; Edward W. Mar- 
shall, Provident Mutual; Walter O. 


Menge, Lincoln National; Wendell A. 
Milliman, Seattle, Wash.; Ray D. Murphy, 
Equitable Life of New York; John G. 
Parker, Imperial of Canada and Charles 
A. Taylor, Life of Virginia. 























ness is of primary interest to life 
companies since they are currently 
writing two-thirds of the accident 


and health business written in 
United States and Canada. He com- 
mented on the cooperation between 
the insurance companies through the 
Health Insurance Council and vart- 
ous State Medical Societies, point- 
ing out that physicians and insurance 
companies jointly can make a real 
contribution to assuring that surgical 
insurance will be truly effective by 
providing benefits equal to full fees 
for services within defined income 
groups. 

Morton D. Miller, Assistant Actu- 
ary, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, discussed the peculiarities of 
the California Unemployment Dis- 
ability plan which require modifica- 
tion of thinking in underwriting and 
pointed out the necessity for the 
companies to keep in close touch 
with the state department charged 
with the administration of the law. 

Harold E. Dow, Assistant Actu- 
ary, Prudential, expressed the opin- 
ion that the public wants more uni- 
versal cash sickness benefits, with 
the result that we can look for an 
extension of state plans. This fact 
presents a real challenge to the com- 
panies if private industry is to pro- 
vide the benefits. He pointed out 
that the introduction of an employer 
contribution with a merit rating 
feature in the New Jersey plan may 
lessen pressure for unwarranted 
liberalizations of benefits during 
periods of favorable experience. 

C. B. Johnson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Group Division, Aetna Life, 
presented a summary of the experi- 
ence from 1939 to 1947 of five major 
companies writing group accident 
and health coverages. This expert- 
ence indicated claims ratios during 
the war years were very substan- 
tially higher than the average for 
the whole nine-year period. The ex- 
perience indicates the wide fluctu- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 

= 
ations that may take place in such 
business over relatively short peri- 
ods. 

Milton A. K. Ellis, Metropolitan 
Life, reviewed the recent develop- 
ments of the Commissioners’ Acci- 
dent and Health Committees in con- 
nection with proposed minimum 
benefits and new Standard Pro- 
visions for Individual Accident and 
Health insurance. He stated that 
many industry representatives feared 
that a standard policy law such as 
has been proposed would freeze the 
business within too narrow limits, 
while the industry desires minimum 
standards with authority to use pro- 
visions which, while equal in sub- 
stance, will in some instances be 
more favorable to  policyowners, 
thereby permitting greater develop- 
ment and improvements over the 
years. 

C. H. Tookey, Actuarial Vice 
President, Occidental Life, urged 
actuaries to take a greater interest 
in the Individual Accident and 
Health business of their companies, 
commenting on many misconcep- 
tions he had encountered among 
people in the Accident and Health 
business, such as lack of appreciation 
of the distinction between incurred 
and cash claim experiences. He 
pointed out that cancellation of such 


policies is adverse to the good will 
the business seeks and suggested that 
actuaries might develop reserve 
bases which would enable companies 
to hold the invoking of the cancella- 
tion clause to a minimum. 


Dividends 


E. G. Fassell, Actuary, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, opened the 
discussion of surplus and contin- 
gency reserves in relation to divi- 
dends. He pointed out that contin- 
gency reserves may properly be 
related to the net amount at risk 
in guarding against mortality fluctu- 
ations and to reserves in meeting 
depreciation of investments. Thus 
the amount of insurance in force ts 
important as well as the amount of 
reserves. He called attention to the 
fact that there are safety factors in 
many of the valuation methods now 
in use, aside from the surplus and 
contingency funds identified as such. 

D. N. Warters, Executive Vice 
President of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, lowa, pointed 
out the need for larger surplus funds 
than are now permitted under the 
New York law. He drew attention 
to the potential strain from reduced 
investment yields and to the greater 
fluctuations to be expected if com- 
panies invest = substantially — in 
equities. 





Horace R. Bassford, E. M. McConney and J. Gordon Beatty 








J. R. Gray, Assistant Actuary of 
the Canada Life, explained the 
theory of dividend distribution fol- 
lowed by his company. They first 
determine the surplus to be held, 
keeping about the same ratio to total 
assets. The remaining funds are then 
available for dividends. Each divi- 
dend notice shows two items. The 
first is the dividend according to a 
“basic” scale which will be changed 
only at long intervals. The second 
is an extra dividend which varies 
from year to year according to the 
amount currently available for dis- 
tribution. 

R.D. Murphy, Vice President and 
Actuary of the Equitable (N. Y.), 
pointed out that it is not sound to 
limit contingency reserves to a per- 
centage of reserves in the case of 
group life msurance because the 
principal risk is mortality fluctuation, 

LL. AK. Friedman, 
tuary of the Great 
cussed the same problem in connec- 
tion with participating msurance 
issued by a stock company. 


\sse ciate Ac- 
Southern, dis- 


War Lessons 


E. L. Bartleston, Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Prudential, explained that war 
clauses must fit the circumstances 
of the particular type of war, and 
that while a localized conflict might 
only require a clause excluding re- 
sults of military service, on_the other 
hand a global war would necessitate 
a provision excluding all coverage 
while in the Armed Forces. He 
pointed out the difficulty of the “re- 
sults” exclusion clause because the 
cause of death when overseas may 
be impossible to determine. He sug- 
gested that it might be preferable 
to pay the reserve or refund the pre- 
miums with interest, whichever 1s 
greater, because the beneficiary 
would be more likely to understand 
such a settlement and the extra cost 
would not be substantial. Consider- 
able care must be given to the <e- 
tails of war provisions in order to 
spell out exactly the coverage 1- 
tended. In cases where statutes do 
not permit suitable protection to the 
companies, the added risk must be 
underwritten carefully, providing 
sufficient extra premium if the risk 
can be undertaken at all. He cx 

(Continued on page 46) 
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TRAINING 





VERY organization has a 

training problem whether it 

maintains a specialized training 
division or not. Every company 
faces a continuously changing per- 
sonnel; each new employee brings 
afresh the complicated problem of 
integrating a new personality into 
the existing social group. The prob- 
lems of orientation alone in _ the 
average company are a major issue 
if efficiency and morale are to be 
maintained. In the current tight 
labor market that has existed for 
several years skilled clerical and 
machine operators are difficult to 
find and frequently too high priced 
to warrant hiring if salary progres- 
sions are not to be upset. If we 
cannot obtain the skilled we must 
accept the unskilled and train within 
the company. Training needs and 
must be assessed and some 
adequate answer found. As _ the 
problems of the organization grow 
in size the solutions may vary but 
some definite program is an in- 
escapable requirement. 


costs 


The Simplest Form 


The simplest form of training pro- 
gram consists in direct on-the-job 
training where the new clerk is 
shown the job by his or her 
predecessor or a fellow worker. This 
is apt to be slow and inefficient and 
as productive as the varied personal- 
ities of the teachers. Some people 
are poor instructors; others have a 
natural ability to explain understand- 
ingly. But somehow the job gets 
done and the new employee even- 
tually becomes a satisfactory per- 
lormer in most cases. How much 
wasted time and frayed nerves are 
involved in this method no one 
knows. 
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At the opposite end are the 
highly integrated vestibule training 
programs of some large organiza- 
tions where full-time instruction is 
given; where the curriculum and 
class-room activities remind one of 
a large urban high school. The new 
employee may be assigned to train- 
ing full-time and do no productive 
work until the period of instruction 
and practice is over. If the volume 
of trainees is high and the flow 
fairly constant such a program may 
be the correct answer. Concentra- 
tion and specialization have some 
advantages, but the cost of such a 
program is high and its flexibility in 
times of changing demands is open 
to question. 

[ am going to describe a training 
program that is in some ways a 
hybrid, intermediate in scope between 
these two extremes. It combines the 
advantages of work on the job with 
specialized skill training and orienta- 
tion. It has worked well for us in 
the recent years of stress and some 
of the values we have discovered in 
it probably have become a permanent 
part of the organization. This pro- 
gram did not come into being in its 
present form overnight; it has grown 
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THIN PAPER POOKLET 


HE ESLEECK Manufacturing Com- 

pany, specialists in the manufacture of 
thin papers, has compiled an attractive 
and instructive booklet of the various 
types and grades of this paper which are 
available for general office uses. Samples 
of fourteen grades in white and, where 
available, in various colors are included. 
Copies of the booklet will be sent, with- 
out obligation, to interested parties. 


CLERICAL WORKERS 





up out of needs primarily brought on 
by the war situation. As the volume 
of demand drops, some of its features 
will be pruned away. It should be 
flexible to the needs of the company. 


Our bank, The Northern Trust 
Company, is the largest State 
chartered bank in Illinois. It pro- 
vides all banking services through 
its trust, banking, bond, and savings 
departments. We employ about 1200 
people. In Illinois there is no branch 
banking so that we have the ad- 
vantage of having our city of 1200 
concentrated in one general location. 
Not that geography and scattered 
floors and many corridors do not 
produce many problems for the 
newer residents! At least most of the 
varied departments and divisions are 
reasonably accessible from any loca- 
tion. 


Page Staff 


To service these many floors and 
locations the bank has maintained a 
page staff for many years for the 
delivery of interofhce mail and the 
many other duties that make up 
what used to be the “office boy” 
function. “Career girls” now carry 
on these duties and it was upon the 
foundation of this page group and its 
supervision that the training pro- 
gram grew up. This was a fortunate 
thing from the cost angle because the 
training grew up around a necessary 
function that served all parts of the 
bank and about a group of people 
who are naturally the main replace- 
ment pool for other higher-ranking 
jobs. It could branch out from there. 
as a point of reference and can 
always be contracted around the 
basic function without a major pain- 
ful operation. Starting with simple 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Workers—Continued graduation periods. It is necessary 
to hire beyond immediate needs to 
orientation classes in 1940, to tide over the dry employment 
familiarize newcomers with the period between graduations. 
mysteries of the banking business, The average clerical trainee 
the project has grown to include spends from two to four hours daily 
adding machine, typing, shorthand, in classroom and practice periods 
spelling and remedial grammar, and the balance of the time on the 
proof machine, Burroughs bookkeep- various floor duties throughout the 
ing, Ediphone, and other instruction bank. The balance between training 


























































as needs have arisen. time and productive work varies de- 
Dae j pending on the size of the staff, 
Training Division work-load peaks, replacement needs, 


etc. Time that might otherwise be 
wasted on the floors in slack periods 
can be absorbed in class, study, and 
practice. It takes a neat bit of 
juggling from time to time to keep 
the operation functioning smoothly ; 
but it can be successfully managed 
with proper attention. 


The immediate staff of the page 
and training division includes one 
supervisor who is one of the bank’s 
older women employees with a wide 
background in banking operations 
and who possesses a flair for han- 
dling younger people. She is not a 
trained teacher, but has the capacities 
and abilities to do the job. Under 
her are two women instructors who 
divide most of the classroom work One of the most valuable activities 
and also help on other functions of in the curriculum is the class in 
the division. The group of clerical orientation in which policies, busi- 
trainees varies during the year from ness procedures and methods of the 
35 to 75 young beginners. The staff bank are analyzed and discussed. 
peaks at the end of June and_ Tours are made through the various 
lebruary coincident with high school departments of the bank and _ the 
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Across-the-Table Tax Advice 


... to keep you alerted to all new 
developments arising from the 
1948 Revenue Act. 


Montgomery’s 1948-1949 
FEDERAL TAXES— 


ESTATES, TRUSTS & GIFTS 


This new issue of the Montgomery estate tax 
annual is a complete and comprehensive analysis 
of the effects of the 1948 Internal Revenue Act 

. . what it is, what it does, and how it works. 


Federal Taxes—Estates, Trusts and Gifts shows 
how new developments, relative to the new law, 
operate in a typical insurance situation. It clari- 
fies the many complexities radiating from 
changes and new decisions which have taken 
place during the year. The book graphically illus- 
trates what revisions of Life Insurance are per- 
missible and in some cases necessary to realize 
original objectives but not lose benefits of the 
new law. 

Through proven merit, this volume has been 
acclaimed as the ‘must’ book for expert estate 
planning and procedure. It brings you to date 
and keeps you abreast of modern concepts of the 
OVER successful application of the estate tax; the gift 
1,000 tax; and features of income tax liar to dece- 
PAGES. dents, estates, trusts and beneficiaries. 


$10 00 To know this book is to use it 
” SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
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Chicago Clearing House. The ob. 
jectives are: To familiarize the new 
employee with bank policies, externa] 
and internal controls, and methods: 
To acquaint the individual with the 
functions of the departments and To 
prepare the employee to assume re- 
sponsibility more confidently. 

\e try to give 10 to 20 hours of 
this type of instruction to all the 
new girls. The dividends this pro- 
gram pays cannot be accurately 
measured but we know that our 
girls are better informed, adapt more 
quickly to the bank's social customs, 
that faulty selections can be deter- 
mined earlier and remedied by cor- 
rection or release, and that we 
obtain a better insight into their 
capacities and possible future devel- 
opment sooner by working closely 
with them in the early days of 
employment. 

Typing skills are important on 
many junior clerical posts in the 
bank so that typists are one of our 
greatest replacement needs. Many of 
the trainees attend the typing classes. 
They are divided into beginners, 
intermediates and advanced groups 
depending on the level of their skill. 
Many have had previous training in 
high school and merely _ need 
brush-up and speed practice; but 
others only start with the desire to 
learn. Considerable drill and timed 
tests are used. 

Phonograph rhythm records are 
helpful for drilling. Music has a 
three-fold purpose for the typist: To 
produce even rhythm; To improve 
accuracy and to increase speed. 

In addition to the trainees, many 
people from other departments who 
are interested in improving. their 
skill also attend class regularly. 
Sometimes by improving a_ latent 
skill the employee can be upgraded 
as Openings occur. 


Dictation 


We do not teach beginning short- 
hand; but a dictation review tor 
those who desire to improve their 
skill and speed is part of the pro- 
gram. Some of these girls have an 
opportunity to do actual work in the 
departments from time to time to 
increase their confidence and ability 
to the point where they may be 
candidates for junior stenograplhic 
positions. Those who desire to 
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learn shorthand as beginners are 
encouraged to go to one of the pro- 
fessional night schools to acquire the 
fundamentals. The bank pays one 
half the tuition cost as an incentive. 

Sometimes we are supplementing 
and reviewing material that ought to 
have been learned in high school: 
For example, a class in spelling drill 
and fundamental grammar review is 
held from time to time. This is 
particularly important for dictation 
machine division trainees. Stress 1s 
laid on banking vocabulary as there 
are many terms in the banker's 
dictionary that are unfamiliar to the 
layman. 


Adding Machine Instruction 


Instruction in the operation of 
the adding machine is given to those 
apprentices who may go into post- 
tions where this knowledge 1s es- 
sential. The fundamentals of ma- 
chine operation and the development 
of speed and accuracy are stressed 
through the use of manuals and 
practice dummy checks. 

During the last year we have 
added dictating machine training to 
the curriculum. We have a large 
central dictating machine division 
and experienced operators are difh- 
cult to employ. In_ recent years 
junior typists were transferred to 
this division and given instruction on 
the job. Difficulty in progression 
Was consistently encountered largely 
due to the fact that the girls assigned 
to the instructional phase were not 
teachers at heart and looked on the 
training activity as an irritating task 
that interfered with their other 
duties. We finally set up two tran- 
scribers in the training division and 
gave selected learner-typists the 
dictating machine work. More rapid 
development has resulted. ‘The how, 
where, and who of training 1s some- 
times a matter of compromise and 
experiment until the best solution is 
lound., 


Accuracy and Efficiency 


The highest degree of accuracy 
and efficiency is our principal ob- 
jective in handling commercial 
checking accounts. The bookkeeper 
who posts the ledgers and statements 
has important responsibilities in re- 
cording the transactions on customer 
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ALWAYS ROOM 
AT THE TOP 


The LNL career underwriter with ambi- 
tion to become a General Agent knows there 
are opportunities aplenty right with his own 
company. He knows this because 40 of the 
companys general agents have been pro- 
moted from the ranks. There’s always room 


at the top with The Lincoln. 


Lincoln National’s promotion policy pro- 
vides another reason for our proud claim 


that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


lts Name Indicates Its 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Character 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








accounts. To attain our high stand- 
ard, individual instruction is given 
bookkeeping trainees. This work is 
done in the operating department 
and not in the separate school. Two 
of our selected bookkeepers who are 
thoroughly familiar with all methods 
and operations are assigned to this 
highly specialized training. They 
must be sympathetic teachers as well 
as good bookkeepers. It takes about 
120 hours in class instruction and 
practice posting working with a 
regular bookkeeper before the be- 
ginner is ready to take over her own 


book ; in total it takes 4% to 5% 
months before peak efficiency and 
accuracy are reached. 

We have a large I.B.M. tabulating 
division with the usual key punch’ 
and machine room operations. Here 
untrained girls are sent outside the 
bank for six weeks on_ half-day 
schedules to the local school maiti- 
tained by the International Business 
Machines Company. The other half- 
day during this period is spent in 
learning our systems and forms on 
the job. Some time ago we did the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Training Workers—Continued 


machine training in the division but 
have found that the I.B.M. school 
does a concentrated job that is help- 
ful and our own replacement volume 
is too small to warrant in-bank- 
training. 

Supervisory training is a field in 
which we have conducted programs 
from time to time. Such training is 
the responsibility of the personnel 
department and the senior members 
of the staff have worked on these 
programs. Orientation and training 
of college men is another field re- 
served for the senior members of the 
staff. 


Aptitude Tests 


The training division itself has 
other duties besides operating the 
page staff and the classroom work 
assigned directly to it. Another duty 
of the division is to administer 
aptitude tests to new applicants for 
positions. After a preliminary inter- 
view in the employment office, the 


applicant (unless applying for a 
specialized position) is brought to 
the training division for the ap- 
propriate tests. We do not have as 
highly developed a testing program 
as some companies but we do use a 
minimum battery that we have 
found useful in predicting the pos- 
sible success of an applicant for 
bank work. 

Occasionally the training division 
is called on for special assignments. 
For example: Some time ago we 
felt that the younger less-experienced 
contact men in the banking and bond 
departments who were out in the 
held calling on customers were lack- 
ing in an adequate background of 
banking operations. The training 
division arranged a series of lecture- 
discussions, in cooperation with the 
various operating divisions involved, 
that were stimulating and useful. 

The staff of the training division 
also takes part in the program of 
school visits and calls on high school 
placement counsellors during the 
year. In recent months we have 
visited 35 city and suburban high 








Said Ollie Ostrich, with his head in a hoie.. “It’s dark in 
here”... Why bless your soul ... It’s always dark when you 
hide from the truth ... But there’s a better way forsooth .. . 
To shield yourself and your family, too .. . From all the haz- 





ards that threaten you ... For Family 
Security throughout their days... 
Your Best Bet is B.M.A. “All-Ways.” 
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schools to keep in touch with the 
graduates who enter the labor market 
and to promote bank employment 
as a career. You have to search for 
employees these days and a friendly 
relationship with selected school 
counsellors has become a_ helpful 
source of our prospects. Our train- 
ing division also keeps in close touch 
with changes in this important em- 
ployment market through these 
contacts. 


Visual-aids 


In conducting these various orien- 
tation and training operations almost 
all the recognized techniques of in- 
struction are used. Special mention 
should be made of visual-aids as part 
of such a program. Charts and 
manuals, sound-slide, and 16 mm. 
sound and silent motion pictures 
have been extensively used. Many 
valuable and useful films are avail- 
able for rent or purchase. We have 
even gone to the extent of producing 
our own productions where the use 
warranted the cost. These have been 
all the way from brief silent shorts on 
specific operations to a 30 minute 
sound color-film movie “War On 
Waste” made during the war to 
encourage savings in time = and 
materials and stimulate employee 
suggestions. 

This brief sketch of our training 
program can only give you a quick 
look at the main outlines of the 
various activities involved. There is 
little that 1s unique in our situation. 
It is an expression on the part of 
management to meet the problems of 
changing and shifting personnel ; to 
train replacement needs as quickly 
and efhciently as possible ; to combat 
loose thinking and slip-shod attitudes 
prevalent in the community ; to instill 
team spirit and conformity to ac- 
cepted group practices. There is a 
need for attention and care—a show- 
ing of interest in people if they are 
to be well-adjusted to the work 
situation. This is especially true of 
the younger group that is apt to be 
infected with the “I don’t care” 
philosophy that the emotion-stirring 
war situation and the recent years’ 
political thinking have bred. Today 
we secure conformity through educa- 
tion. 


From an address before the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 
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TABLE XA 


morning is Table X. Let us re- 

gard it as an algebraic term, 
where “X” equals the unknown 
quantity. 

In the selection of life insurance 
risks some of the problems encoun- 
tered are varied and complex. Some 
of these require technical medical 
knowledge linked with technical un- 
derwriting knowledge. These prob- 
lems must be worked out for you by 
others and you receive only the 
answer without knowing the process 
used in arriving at that answer. You 
will be satisfied with the answer 
given to you, and you will accept it 
without question, only if you have 
implicit confidence in the ability and 
complete faith in the integrity of the 
person or persons who give you the 
answer. 

Your complete faith and your 
steadfast confidence is a challenge 
to us in the Underwriting Depart- 
ment to see to it that the answer 
we give to you is as accurate as 
possible. 

I know this sounds like a lot of 
high-principled philosophy or a good 
dose of high-pressure hooey, but I 
am extremely sincere in the belief 
that your faith and confidence is won 
only by our constant effort to give 
you the best answer. 


To title of this discussion this 


Example 


We handled this case just a few 
days before I left the Home Office: 

The risk was a male 40 years of 
age. He had received a rating last 
vear by another company. We con- 
tacted that company and they had 
given a rating of Table BB for an 
indefinite history of tuberculosis 
some time in the past. They had 
no details as to when the disease 
became arrested; nor how long it 
was active; nor the degree of lung 
involvement. 

There were two attending phy- 
siclans—we contacted both of them. 
One gave a history of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the right lung. It 
had been active for 1 year. It be- 
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by W. E. PRICE, Chief Underwriter, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska 


came arrested 17 years ago. The 
damage to the lung was minimal. 

The other attending physician had 
treated the applicant 6 years ago 
for acute rheumatic fever. The 
patient was not permitted to work 
for one year. The doctor reported 
complete recovery with no _ heart 
damage. 

Our examiner found no _ heart 
murmur nor other cardiac damage. 

In appraising this risk we dis- 
regarded the history of tuberculosis 
because the lung damage was not 
great and the infection had remained 
inactive for 17 years. We regarded 
the rheumatic fever as a very severe 
attack but since no heart impairment 
was demonstrated we approved the 
case with a rating of Table A. 





This Article, in its original form, was 
the text of an address given by Mr. Price 
at the Bankers Life of Nebraska's Com- 
pany Convention held at The Royal Mus- 
koka Hotel, Ontario, Canada, in late June 
of this year. In presenting his address 
Mr. Price displayed charts on which he 
recorded answers to underwriting ques- 
tions, which were given by his audience. 
These same charts are reproduced in the 
context of this article and, in order that 
you may try your hand at Home Office 
Underwriting, it is suggested that you fill 
in your answer on each of these charts 
as you read. At the end of the article 
these charts are again reproduced show- 
ing the action taken by Mr. Price's audi- 
ence at the time his address was given. 





Now here is the point [ wish to 
bring out: 

The rating given by the other 
company appears to be a rather 
general rating for an indefinite his- 
tory of tuberculosis at some in- 
definite time in the past. Apparently 
the history of rheumatism was not 
developed. Sometimes it is necessary 
to give general ratings when the 
details of an impairment, or the 
history of one, cannot be obtained, 
but too much of that kind of under- 
writing destroys the faith and con- 
fidence we are talking about. 

I think you will agree that our 
agent got the best answer to the 
problem—not necessarily because 
our rating was lower, but because we 
developed the case to a point where 
we had a better understanding of 
the type of risk involved and can 
give a very definite reason, backed 
by mortality statistics, to prove that 
the value of “X” in this case is Table 
A. 


How Far? 


At times some of you may feel 
that we go too far out of our way 
to develop facts. As you will see 
in another case I will present later, 
sometimes we do not go far enough. 
Just recently we handled such a 
case. 

This was a case of a history of 
gall-bladder disease and a suspicious 
shadow suggesting a gall stone in a 
fairly recent x-ray. We did not 
obtain the x-ray film to make our 
own interpretation, but instead we 
accepted the interpretation of the 
attending physician. If a stone would 
have been present, the rating would 
have been Table H, but because 
there was only a suspicious shadow 
we made a very liberal allowance 
and rated the case Table B. But, 
the applicant was not satisfied. At 
his own expense he had a current 
series of four x-rays made of his 
gall-bladder. These films were clear 
and they removed the suspicion of 
a stone being present. We reduced 
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Table X—Continued 


the rating to Table A which is 
sufficient to cover the history of 
gall-bladder infection or inflamma- 
tion. 

Had we obtained the gall-bladder 
series of x-rays in the beginning we 
could have made a correct analysis 
at the outset. But this is a test which 
requires either a special meal oi 
certain chemicals or the injection of 
these chemicals into the veins and 
it may require a full day to complete 
it. The test in this particular case 
required 16% hours. Not all appli- 
cants will agree to such a test and 
whenever possible we try to avoid 
any requirements that may be ob- 
jectionable to the applicant. 

But even so, this is a case where 
our first answer was not the best 
one. We cannot afford to have many 
cases like this and for that reason 
we try to develop each case as fully 
as possible. 


Some Possibilities 


Now here is an example which 
illustrates that point. It involves the 
question of contacting the attending 
physician. Perhaps you will think, 
at first, that we were unduly in- 
sistent In requiring a report from the 


attending physician,—but let’s see 
if you will still feel that way, after 
we have discussed this case together. 

The amount was $21,960 on a 
male 47 years old. The family his- 
tory contained two deaths from heart 
trouble. The examiner reported the 
following history—and I quote: 
“Rather tired and went to Dr. Blank. 
An electro-cardiogranm: was taken in 
March 1947. Five weeks under 
treatment. Complete recovery.” 
That was the applicant’s history as 
given to our examiner. On March 
25, 1948 we sent a request for in- 
formation to Dr. Blank, the attend- 
ing physician and, of course, a copy 
of this request was sent to the agent. 

Several days later we received this 
letter from the soliciting agent: 
I quote: “March 29, 1948. re An- 
derson application. (The name is 
fictitious. ) 

“Here is a case of a reference to 
a doctor where the applicant did 
not even go to him. Dr. Blank was 
very cooperative and pleasant, and 
told me today he had absoluately no 
record of a present or former patient 
by the name of Anderson. I thanked 
lum for his trouble and then called 
Mr. Anderson at his home. Mrs. 
Anderson answered in his absence 
and told me that she seemed to re- 
member that all of two years ago her 
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husband was recommended to /)r. 
Blank when Mr. Anderson wasir't 
feeling well but that Mr. Anderson 
did not follow up this recommend «- 
tion. Whether it was just a passing 
illness, or a light distress of soine- 
kind, he evidently didn’t deem it 
necessary, as he was OK again very 
soon after. So there you have the 
facts as given today by Mrs. Ander- 
son. Awaiting further word from 
you I am, sincerely yours.” 

We then wrote to the examiner 
to verify the address of the attending 
physician thinking we had contacted 
the wrong Dr. Blank. 

About a week later we received 
this letter from the agent: 

“April 5, 1948. re Anderson ap 
plication. 

“T gust phoned our examiner who 
originally examined Mr. Anderson 
and he told me he was getting a 
letter off to you tonight in regard 
to Mr. Anderson's reference to Dr. 
Blank. It will substantiate the in 
formation of my letter to you dated 
March 29th. Inasmuch as this case 
is becoming somewhat bogged down 
due to the time element involved so 
far, | would again appreciate your 
sending me a wire when a deciston 
on it is reached. Thanks again, 
Sincerely yours. (Postscript) Inci- 
dentally, when I phoned Mr. Ander- 
son about the Dr. Blank reference 
he showed just a little annoyance 
with me, and asked me if I had ever 
had a similar ‘lapse of memory’ add- 
ing that it was all of two yéars ago 
that this Dr. Blank’s name was 
referred to him and for some unex- 
plainable reason he gave Dr. Blank's 
name to our examiner, It was just 
that simple, he added, and wondered 
why all the unnecessary fuss. 1 
diplomatically told him it was the 
usual routine connected with insur- 
ance companies to follow up such 
references to other doctors. It's a 
nice case and naturally hope I don't 
lose it through too much further 
delay or misunderstanding.” 

The letter that the agent said was 
being sent by the examiner to us, 
arrived on April 9. I quote: 
“Please refer to my medical exam- 
iner's report in the case of Mr. 
Anderson whom I examined on 
March 16, 1948. I am at a loss to 


offer an evaluation of the conversa- 
tion which I had with Mr. Anderson 
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yesterday. He seemed very much 
perturbed, and if I understood him 
correctly, denied that he had seen 
Dr. Blank. He then satd—I did see 
Dr. Blank. I'll have him call you 
and straighten it out. A few minutes 
later Mr. Anderson called me again 
and said that Dr. Blank had no 
record of him ever having been 
there.” 

We then decided to request a 
current electrocardiogram since we 
were getting nowhere trying to 
develop tHe case in the usual way. 


Surprise 


A few days later we were sur- 
prised to receive a report from Dr. 
Blank. He was the physician whom 
Mr. Anderson was supposed to have 
by-passed. He was the attending 
physician “who did not attend,” ac- 
cording to the information given to 
us. Dr. Blank said,—and I quote: 
“Il treated Mr. Anderson from April 
20, 1945 to June 29, 1945. My 
diagnosis was chronic tonsillitis, a 
dental infection with mild secondary 
anemia and spastic bowel. Last 
visit June 29, 1945 ‘no pep—no 
energy. No plans for tonsillectomy 
or dental care. EKG and x-ray 
being sent under separate cover. 
Kindly return EKG and x-ray to 
patient and notify me.” 

Dr. Blank’s interpretation of 
the electrocardiogram was,—‘The 
graphic alterations are indicative of 
some (slight) myocardial damage— 
another record at proper interval for 
comparison would be of value.” 

Our Medical Director’s interpre- 
tation of the electrocardiogram was, 
“Suggestive of (1) fibrosis of myo- 
cardium (2) myocardial damage.” 
Our Medical Director’s interpreta- 
tion of the x-ray was: “Healed 
tuberculosis and chronic bronchitis.” 

A few days later we received this 
letter from the agent: “April 20, 
1948. This morning Mr. Anderson 
had his electrocardiogram made in 
accordance with your request. Also 
Mr. Anderson told me that Dr. 
blank phoned him and told him he 
had found the much discussed EKG 
of two years ago, and had forwarded 
t on to you, so you probably have 
received it already. Mr. Anderson 
said that two years ago he felt tired 
and was recommended to this Dr. 
Blank who treated him with weekly 
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A Blank Letterhead and Our ‘Miracle Letter’ 
Work Like Magic in Prospecting Leads 
OUR STARS PERFORM MIRACLES WITH MIRACLE LETTERS 


Here is a man * who never sold insurance before he came with us. 
But here’s what he did on Miracle Letter Leads. 


In October (1948) he sold $167,000 of life insurance, and up to 
the tenth of November, he had sold $66,500 of life insurance— 
a total for the past forty-one days of $233,500. Magic, yes, but 
practical prospecting and producing. 


This is what he says about Miracle Letter Leads: 


“They truly perform MIRACLES for me. They have en- 
abled me to revolutionize my entire business life—to earn 
more than I ever dreamed of earning before. You don’t 
even need insurance experience to build a business for 
yourself with the Miracle Leads backed up with Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company sales methods and at- 


*(Name on request. Such a miracle could well be performed by you if you 
become a member of our happy family.) 


HERE’S STARDOM! 


“You are attacking the hardest problem the agent faces—the problem of 
prospecting,”—wrote another insurance agent who was tired of the hum- 
drum of a mediocre existence and wished to become a star. Yes, our unique 
methods create leads and we make it possible for you to.find a place in 
STARDOM. Write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies 
still available. All correspondence confidential! 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois | 

















liver shots to give renewed strength 
and to get rid of this tiredness. Also 
Dr. Blank suggested taking an EKG 
which was done, In other words, 
the EKG was not recorded on ac- 
count of any heart pain or trouble 
of any sort, which fact should have 
a favorable bearing on this case, 
don’t you agree?” 

The new electrocardiogram did 
not add anything to the case and 
we approved issuance on a Table B 
basis for slight myocardial damage. 


> “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 


Now let’s make a review of this 
case. Why did we insist on a state- 
ment from the attending physician? 
You will recall that the first informa- 
tion we obtained was medical treat- 
ment for five weeks and an electro- 
cardiographic study made in March 
1947. With that information I am 
sure none of you would have ac- 
cepted the explanation given later by 
the agent and the applicant that he 
did not sce a doctor. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Now let’s see witere the difficulty 
began. We have three people to 
consider, (1) The agent, (2) The 
applicant and (3) The attending 
physician. Of the agent we can say 
this. 

(1) He was zealous—almost 
over-zealous. 

(2) The agent was sincere in 
believing what was told to him by 
the applicant. 

















(3) The agent was most coopera- 
tive. If this case brings out nothing 
else it is a shining example of 
splendid cooperation on the part of 
the agent. 

So we can say of the agent :—he 
did the best he could. 

Now what about the applicant ? 

For some reason he changed his 
story four different times. His 
original story was given to the ex- 
aminer when he was first examined. 
A different story was given to the 














































seven years after founding. 
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Our First Billion m Force 


- « « A TRIBUTE TO OUR REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


Continental’s volume of insurance in force has soared beyond 
the billion dollar mark . . . a major milestone reached thirty- 


The achievement is a fitting and deserved tribute to our loyal, 
talented, prosperous staff of agents operating in forty-two states. 
That billion is 100% theirs. No reinsurance. No mergers. 


They have written . . . and constantly enlarge . . . their proud 
and amazing record of progress. Volume in force has quadrupled 
since January I, 1940 . . . doubled since January 1, 1945... 
streaked ahead more than $132,000,000 during the first eight 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


September 30, 1948....... 
* December 31, 1947....... 
% December 31, 1945....... 
j December 31, 1940....... 
December 31, 1930....... 
December 31, 1920....... 
December 31, 1911....... 


pe hina wad ed $1,025,984,768 
ah cok pees $ 869,856,136 
be ows Vwealay $ 539,436,117 
eee ee be Skee $ 274,442,684 
rc cs anne eae $ 145,885,151 
joe's Deon eee $ 17,727,585 
bo ee ang deen $ 93,479 


Opportunity is Greatest Where Growth is Fastest! 


Capable experienced life men . . . ready for bigger 
things . . . will find a rare choice of situations with 
Continental ... as general agents ... as life de- 
partment managers with prominent general lines 
agencies ... as _ personal 
manager compensation plan. We invite you to write 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


One of America’s Fastest Growing 
BILLION DOLLAR Life Insurance Companies 


producers under unit 
























agent. Then he reversed himself 
again when he talked with the ex. 
aminer on the telephone and again 
when he talked with the agent the 
morning the new EKG was taken. 
This seems to be the real source oj 
our difficulty. 

As for the attending physician we 
can reach no conclusions. After 
much delay he gave us complete 
information. One interesting point is 
that he asked us to return the EKG 
and x-ray to the applicant and notify 
him when this was done. This would 
indicate that the IkKG tracing and 
the x-ray film were in the hands of 
the applicant. That may account for 
the doctor's inability to locate his 
file. That, too, might have given the 
applicant the idea that he could 
change his story. 

You will remember that this case 
was presented because sometimes 
we think agents get the idea that we, 
at the Home Office, labor on, and 
delay cases, just because we like to 
work or because we like to see the 
agents work. Believe me it’s no fun 
to develop a case like this and if you 
think the agent is the only one re- 
quired to work let’s take a look at 
what was done in the Underwriting 
Department on this one application. 

This case required: 

15 separate reviews by the Under- 
writers. 
2 separate reviews by the Medical 

Directors. 

10 dictated letters. 
long distance telephone call from 
the General Agent. 


eae 


2 form letters. 

1 telegram. 

2 vouchers for checks. 

2 interpretations of EKGs by Medi- 
cal Directors. 

1 interpretation of x-ray by Medi- 


cal Director. 
You Try It 


It occurred to me that you folks 
might like to do a little Home Office 
underwriting so, let’s change places. 
I'll be the agent and each one of you 
will be a Chief Underwriter. You 
are to reach your decisions inde 
pendently. This is not a trap to put 
you on a spot. It is an actual case 
that was submitted to us. I should 
like for each of you to exercise 
your own best judgment on the vart- 
ous points that will be raised as we 
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work the case through. I shall give 
you the answers to any technical 
questions that may arise so you will 
not be confused on that score. | 
shall a'so promise not to give you 
the usual agent’s sales talk on how 


good a case it is. Are you willing 


totry? 
| have called this case “Table X’ 
hecauce we are going to try to assign 


the proper value to “X’’—which can 
be anything from standard to de- 
cline. 

First, let us review Chart No. 1 
to determine what facts we have to 
work with as shown by the applica- 
tion form (study Chart No. 1). 


Chart | 


£2500 

20 Year Term with D.1. 
Farmer— Married 
Beneficiary—Wite 

Date of birth—October 7, 1907 

Age on Application 40 

Application date April 1, 1948 
Application received April 20, 1948 
Insurance was suggested by a friend 


Application 
Plan 
Male 


Agent did not know applicant—‘Just 
met” 

Submitted non-medically 

Declaration of Insurability—Clear 
throughout 

A physician was consulted—no cause 
given 

Agent supplied consulting physician's 
name 


Inspection order ticket dated April Ist— 
Inspection report not yet received. 


The first job is to develop the case. 
That means we must decide whether 
information 


or not we need more 


before we can take final action. If 


we do need more information we 


must get out our reque ts now or 
we can be accused of unnecessary 


delay. Now, on the basis of the in- 
formation we have at this point, as 
contained in Chart No. 1, let us see 
what action we would take by filling 
in the answers to the questions asked 
in Chart No. 2, (below). 


Chart II 


Developing the Case 

How many would request a statement 
from the consulting physician?...... 

How many would withhold action until 
Inspection is received?...... 

How many would withhold action until 
the consulting physician's statement 
is received?...... 

How many would request an examina- 
| 

How many now ? 


would take action 


of these, if any 
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Would you decline?...... 


December 1, 1948 








for the increasing number 


derwriters in recent years. 


proper wor 


of the course and to prepare 
the more advanced program. 


Representative. 


Nashville - Norfolk - Philadelphia - 


San Francisco - Seattle - 





oo Reliance Training Pro- 
gram is largely responsible 


of 


successful Reliance Career Un- 


The first year of this Training 
Program is designed to develop 
fundamental skills in prospect- 
ing, selling, analyzing basic needs 
and applying the services of life 
insurance to these needs, using 
settlement options, and building 
habits. This basic 
course is climaxed by the stu- 
dent-agent attending a Regional 
School at Company expense 
where the case method is used 
to review important principles 


for 


Upon completion of the Re- 
gional School, student-agents enroll in the Reliance Career 
Course which offers thorough training in the most impor- 
tant phases of the life insurance business: (1) Programmin 
and Estate Planning, (2) Business Life Insurance and (35 
Current Economic Trends. Upon completing the Career 
Course Reliance Representatives are well equipped to 
render professional service to their clients and to immedi- 
ately begin preparation to attain the C.L.U. designation. 

Does such comprehensive training pay? Ask any Reliance 


Tampa - 


A Sales Training Program 
For More Successful Careers 


By J. E. RAWLES, C.L.U., Director of Training 


ue 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF RITTSBURGH 





FIELD OFFICES: Asheville Atlanta Baltimore + Birmingham ~- Charleston - Charlotte 
Chattanooga + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit - Harrisburg - Houston - Jackson 
Jacksonville - Johnstown + Los Angeles - Louisville - Martinsburg - Memphis - Miami - Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh - Richmond ~- St. Louis - 
Washington, D. C. 





Mr. Rawles is the author of many 
articles on life insurance selling. 
His practical ideas are based on 
16 years experience in personal 
production and field training. 
Since March 1947, he has directed 
the Company Training Program 
at the Home Office. 


San Antonio 

















Now let’s see how this case was 
actually developed in the Underwrit- 
ing Department. 

1. We requested a statement from 

the attending physician because 
the agent did not give us a 
reason for the consultation with 
the physician. This is the type 
of omission that causes delay. 
The agent should find out why 
he went to the doctor, how long 
he was treated, how severe was 
the ailment, what was the re- 
sult, what were the exact dates, 


what was the nature of the 
treatment, was he in bed or did 
he lose time from work. Is he 
still bothered, what is the doc- 
tor’s full name and address. 
When you get this informa- 
tion, pass it on to the Home 
Office—all of it. Reasons such 
as “colds” and “check-ups” 
without further details are not 
acceptable. Sometimes they are 
set up as a blind for the real 
cause. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Table X—Continued drink to a point of being Fill 
loud and obviously intoxicated, (bel 
2. We withheld action until the his occurred about once every 
Inspection was received be- two or three weeks. The con- 
cause the agent had just met dition would last for a day. He 
the applicant. The agent rec- showed effects of drinking but 
ommended the risk but that did not become “down and out” 
recommendation was without drunk. He had been drinking ‘ 
e ° ° —_ . Cn : yw 
foundation because he did not to this extent tor I0 years. , 
know the applicant. During the past year he has 
, ° ‘rate i< ahite <- heara 
3. We marked the case so it would moderated his habits and there 
cian’s statement unless it could since his sickness about a year 
. ° later be waived by obtaining ago. The exact nature of the 
Ul Ing the information from another illness could not be deter- 
armies mined, 
ice 3. The examiner's report 1s clear 
S) Toes ssf ] | 4. We requested an examination im PF his 
because the applicant was 41 pisernsteghe- legac lrahe’, aap. 
: stomach ulcer repaired by an 
. years of age when the papers eter ' 
encies : operation in 194/, wri 
were first received at the Home : chs 
Office without an explanation Now the Underwriting points to 
| abaele a as to why there wasa1l19 dav “ msider on Second Review are: 
i ee 5 q : 
£ delay from the date of the ap- : 
coe a i inane 1. We must remember that the 
plication. Furthermore, the In- . ea ps 
non-medical declaration of in- 
spection order ticket was dated : 1 : 
] O Sort lat het ef r surability did not contain the 
April Ist but no report from the “¢ 1. 
HOME OFFICE “:, ti P history of stomach ulcer. This 
inspection company was _ re- i: , 
AGENTS SCHOOLS “I lin 19 d f TY omission required at least 
zs 2 ceived in days time. These , 
@ BASIC TRAINING ee ay adi three false answers. (See 
@ ADVANCED TRAINING OU alae aces dg arne Chart No. 1) (non-medical 
that the application was dated pene 
‘7 ic ° 
back to qualify under the non- a ne ee a Ee 
; ’ : st remember the 19 day 
4 MODERN POLICY medical rules as to age and the , werR. 
eae delay both as to the application 
CONTRACTS request for examination seems aay . 
i ot and the inspection report which 
JUVENILE justifiable under the circum- 
points to an attempt to evade 
Full coverage stances. ' ok 
Suse tenie ob aioe ‘ an examination. This seems to 
5. We took no action now. 


MODIFIED FORMS 
SUB-STANDARD 


3 ATTRACTIVE 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


@ COMMISSION 
@ OFFICE ALLOWANCE 
nO) er Pa. VEle), | 


Next Steps 


Our next step is a Second Review 
(after the additional information is 


received ). 


I did not have a chart made for 


involve the agent. 


3. We must consider the appli- 


cant’s drink habits. Intoxicated 
at least once a month to a 
boisterous stage over a period 
of 10 years, with a recent re- 
formation within the past year, 
probably due to his stomach 
ulcer. 


A strict rating for the 
drinking phase alone would be 
Table D—the most favorable 
rating would be Table B. 

4. We must consider the history 


the additional information received 
because the material is too lengthy. 
I shall read the results of our initial 
e development and then I shall outline 
the underwriting points to consider. 


ALLO WANCE 
PERSISTENCY BONUS 


WRITE 
HARRY S. McCONACHIE 


Vice-President 


American 


([lutual life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA - 





l. 


The attending physician re- 
fused to give a report without a 
specific authorization, signed by 
the applicant. When we got 
this information we sent a 
photostatic copy of the authori- 
zation appearing on the bottom 
of Part II of the application 
but this was not acceptable. 
We do not have a report from 
the attending physician yet. 

The Inspection Report has been 
received and it contains the 
following information : “Appli- 
cant would come to town and 


of gastric hemorrhage, within 
the past year, requiring sur- 
gical closure of the perforated 
ulcer. If it were a duodenal 
ulcer the rating for this phase 
would be $5.00 per thousand 
per year for two years only. 
If it were an ulcer of the 
stomach the rating would be 
Table D. 

We do not know which area 
was involved because no state 
ment has been received from 
the operating physician. 


With this additional information 
how would you handle the case’ 
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Fill in your answer on Chart No. 3 


(bel WwW ) ; 


How many would decline? —— 


Chart Ill 
SECOND REVIEW 


postpone ? — 
rate Table P 


Sie ee nn | 
iw 6°S ¢ ‘ 
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Now let's see what the Under- 
writing Department actually did. 


I. 


a 


NS 


6. 


December 1, 1948 


We understood that we did not 
have a statement from the at- 
tending physician but we had 
already sent two requests. 


. It appeared that we had de- 


veloped the information the 
applicant was trying to conceal. 


. We remember that we are deal- 


ing with an evasive individual. 


. Table B to D is the rating for 


his excessive drinking, but 
since he is not drinking at the 
present time there is no im- 
mediate need for a liquor rating 
provided our ulcer rating 1s 
sufficient to cover the risk if 
he returns to his former habits. 


. The site of the ulcer cannot be 


determined but because duo- 
denal ulcers are about ten times 
more common than stomach 
ulcers, we are inclined to assess 
a bit less than the stomach rat- 
ing which is Table D. 


Table C would appear to be an 
adequate rating for the ulcer 
history. Table C is a fair rating 


for the hazard of a return to his 
former excessive use of intox- 
icants. 


. If he has a _ recurrence of 


stomach ulcer he will probably 
not resume his drinking. lf 
his stomach ulcer is cured and 
he returns to his drinking, 
Table C will protect us. If the 
stomach ulcer is cured and he 
does not return to his drink- 
ing we may consider a reduc- 
tion of the rating after three 
years. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A REAL-LIFE DRAMA 


in good times and bad 
. the State 


For more than a century 
through wars, epidemics and depressions 
Mutual show has gone on. 


We're proud of this long run. And we're proud of the actors 
in this real-life drama of the men and women who 
have played such active parts in making this production an 
outstanding success. 


Today, as in the past, State Mutual is constantly seeking 
new talent and new methods to improve the show . . . to 
increase the usefulness of this drama that is bringing fi- 
nancial security to thousands of American families. 


The combination of stability and youthful vigor makes the 
State Mutual show a double feature hit . . . another reason 
why State Mutual is a good Company to be associated with. 


STPEML MU WAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 








Table X—Continued 


8. The case was definitely ap- 
proved with a rating of Table 
C. Double Indemnity benefits 
were denied because a gastric 
hemorrhage usually causes un- 
consciousness. 
Now! Comes the Aftermath, 
Definite approval on a Table C 
basis was made late in the morning 
of May 17, 1948. That afternoon, 


before the case was released by the 
Underwriting Department, the de- 
sired statement from the attending 
physician came in unexpectedly. It 
contained this information: 
“Perforated duodenal ulcer oper- 
ated February 18, 1947. Patient was 
discharged March 16, 1947. Treated 
patient again from January 9, 1948 
to January 30, 1948. Patient was 
not in bed but was incapacitated for 
work for that three week period. 








ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 








CURUTY 


r the beneficiary 


and our Agents 


Policyowners appreciate the value of their life insurance but it’s their bene- 


ficiaries who will appreciate it many-fold. Security Mutual policyowners are 


secure in the knowledge that their premium dollars can give their beneficiaries 


200% extra protection at extremely low cost. This is possible with the combina- 


tion of any regular plan and 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION RIDERS 


Our Full Time Agents also have a contract they appreciate. It includes social 
security, non-contributory retirement, up to $10,000 group life insurance plus 


hospital and surgical expense for themselves and dependents. . 


sales kit of policies. 


. and a full 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


ACCIDENT 


HEALTH GROUP 














The diagnosis was Pyloric Ulcer, 
Patient showed definite symptomatic 
improvement on last visit.” 

Now what shall we do. We stil] 
have the case so let’s cancel our 
former action and review the case 
again in the light of the new infor- 
mation. Here are the underwriting 
points to consider : 


1. We knew we were dealing with 
an evasive individual. We now 
think the term “evasive” is too 
mild because he withheld not 
one, but two ulcer episodes, the 
last one occurring only three 
months before he applied for 
non-medical insurance. ‘The 
duration of this last attack was 
three weeks. 

2. For insurance purposes a py- 
loric ulcer must be considered 
as an ulcer of the stomach 
unless definitely labeled as be- 
ing on the duodenal side. It 
was not so labeled so we must 
consider it as a stomach ulcer. 

3. The most liberal treatment of 
the case would. be to regard the 
episode of February 1947, 
which required an operation, as 
being a duodenal affair one year 
ago. If so regarded, you will 
recall that the rating was $5.00 
per thousand per year for two 
years only. 

4. A higher rating would be re- 
quired if we regard the first 
attack as being 1n the stomach 
and you will recall that rating 
was Table D. . 

5. But now we have a second 
episode occurring about one 
year after the first attack. We 
must regard this second attack 
as being located in the stomach. 
We have two combinations to 
use: 

(a) Duodenal ulcer one year 
ago with a stomach ulcer 
three months ago. This 
combination requires a 
rating of Table L. 

(b) Stomach ulcer one year 
ago with another stom- 
ach ulcer three months 
ago. This combination 
is a definite declination. 

6. We must remember that we 
have no further authentic in- 
formation since March 17, 1948 
when the attending physician 
last saw this man. It is true 
we have an examination since 
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then but an examiner is never 
an equal match for an evasive 
individual. We know now we 
cannot rely upon the applicant's 
statements. Therefore, we do 
not know what has occurred 
since March 17, 1948. He may 
or may not be having turther 
trouble now. The attending 
physician said he showed im- 
provement—he did not say he 
was cured. You are forced to 
make an assumption. 

. We must not forget the drink- 
ing background. 


NJ 


Now for the last time, how would 
you handle this case? Fill in your 
final action on Chart No. 4 (below). 


Chart IV 
THIRD REVIEW 


How many would decline? ‘ — 
postpone ? 
rate Table P 


Result 


Now let’s see what the under- 
writers actually did. This time the 
case was handled not only by the 
Chief Underwriter and the Medical 
Director, but also by the Under- 
writers and Medical Directors of our 
reinsurance company. 


We gave the most favorable view 
possible and approved the case with 
a Table L rating without doubte 
indemnity. 

To me this is a very interesting 
case because it is a combination of 
several unusual elements. For ex- 
ample 


1. The fraudulent answers in the 
non-medical declaration. 

2. The attempt to date the policy 
back so an examination would 
not be required. 

3. The question of how much the 
agent was involved. 

4. The error of the underwriting 
department in assuming they 
had developed the case fully 
without the attending phy- 
sician’s report. 

5. The importance of attending 
physician’s statements. 


December 1, 1948 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


6. The examiner got an admission 
from the applicant concerning 
the first ulcer attack, whereas 
the agent’s non-medical report 
was clear, 

This is an actual case. Every- 
thing given in this illustration 
occurred exactly as given with no 
attempt to doctor-up this presenta- 
tion. Now, our Table C rating looks 
silly—but let me say again that the 
examining physician with all his 
tests, and the Chief Underwriter and 
the Medical Director with all their 
technical knowledge and experience 
are never an equal match for a dis- 








honest applicant. That is why I con- 
tend, almost fanatically, that -the 
biggest part of this job of under- 
writing is done in the field by you! 

I really do believe that the greatest 
contribution to underwriting comes 
from the field. If properly done, you 
as field underwriters, can help us at 
the Home Office do a better job for 
your policyholder, for you, and for 
the Company. That is why we want 
to exert every effort to achieve the 
highest possible degree of under- 
standing, cooperation and confidence 
as between your job and ours. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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It’s Qiéicraft time again! 


Plan now for lowest 


ery on the coming 


APpEND 


qurcrt 


1949 
EDITION 


The new edition 
of this standard 
sales-booster is 


Even Better Than Last Year's Best! 
AVOID DELAY—PLAN NOW! This-way 


you are sure to be first in the field with the new 
Compend. Order within the next month or two 
and be counted in on the very first printing. 
Publication Day is early in April— and that’s 


definite! 
DISCOUNT-PRICES 
1 or 2 books 


ar See See 
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Net; $3.50 each 
10% disc. . or 3.15 each 
20% %. disc., or 2.80 each 
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Now easy to order the 1949 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS on GROUP PLAN! 


(Order and receive it same time as Compend) 


NOW PUBLISHED ANNU- 
ALLY, Settlement Options will 

be ready in April, too. This means 

you can group orders for both these 
outstanding sales aids in the same 
operation. You can increase the 
amount you save your agents without 
changing your regular, yearly, group- 
order plan! 


“The Only Book Complete on 
Subject of Settlement Options” 


DISCOUNT-PRICES 


a 6 ae eee 
ee EP Pe Tare ta eee es 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
if 8 "RPP airen a7 7: 20% disc., or 3.20 each 


FLITCRAFT « Incorporated 


75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Net, $4.00 each 
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Table X—Continued 


ANSWERS 


Chart | 


Application 2500 

Plan 20 Year Term with 1]. 

Male—lFarmer— Married 

Beneficiar y— Wife 

Date of birth—October 7, 1907 

Age on Application 

Application date April 1, 1948 

Application received April 20, 1948 

Insurance was suggested by a friend 

Agent did not know applicant— 
met” 

Submitted non-medically 

Declaration of Insurability—Clear 
throughout 

A physician 
given 

Agent supplied 
name 

Inspection order ticket dated April Ist— 
Inspection report not yet received. 


‘Just 


was consulted—no cause 


consulting physician's 


Chart Il 


Developing the Case 


How many would request a statement 
from the consulting physician? 
Majority 

How many would withhold action until 
Inspection is received? M ajority 

How many would withhold action until 
the consulting physician’s statement 
is received? Majority 

How many would request an examina- 
tion? 17 

How many 
None 


would take action now? 
(of these, if any 

Would you approve? . 
} Would you postpone ?—— 
( 


Would you decline ? 


Chart Ill 
SECOND REVIEW 


How many would decline? 


postpone ? 
rate Table P 
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Chart IV 
THIRD REVIEW 


How many would decline? Majority 
postpone 
rate Table P 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Se you want te be an Nasistant Manager? 


OR every six to eight agents on 

weekly premium debits in the 

United States there is one man 
assigned to the beginning job in 
supervisory work who may be vari- 
ously known as assistant manager, 
assistant superintendent, or super- 
intendent, according to the designa- 
tion preferred by his particular com- 
pany. 

This job, which we will hereafter 
call assistant manager, is in many 
respects the most difficult job in the 
life insurance business on which to 
show outstanding performance. At 
the same time no assignment in the 
life insurance business affords a 
fuller measure of personal job satis- 
faction to the capable workman than 
the job of training other men. From 
the home office viewpoint, each as- 


sistant manager is a home office 


representative on detached service. 
From the manager’s viewpoint the 
assistant manager is a junior execu- 
tive officer of the district. From the 
agent’s viewpoint the assistant man- 
ager is valuable only to the extent 
that he is a good assistant agent. 
And it takes a hard-hitting, level 
headed, and able workman to carry 
water in all three buckets at the same 
time without too much spilling. 


District Records 


Any agency director will tell you 
that successful districts over a 
reasonable period of time almost 1n- 
variably are staffed by capable as- 
sistant managers. The district man- 
ager either inherits good assistants, 
or he must select and develop good 
assistants, or he must be resigned 
to less than a satisfying district 
record. That new agent is indeed 
fortunate who is assigned to a 
capable assistant manager. The dif- 
ference between a good induction 
into the business and proper train- 
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by R. L. WALKER 


ing or lack of it is often the sole 
discernible difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

So having stated the vital im- 
portance of this Key-man job may 
we now examine two decisions every 
prospective assistant manager must 
make to determine his own fitness 
for the task. These decisions are: 

1. Can you do the job? 

2. Will you like the job? 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 
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Unless you can answer a ringing 
affirmative to both these questions, 
forget about supervisory work and 
continue with your career as the 
successful agent you must be if you 
are now eligible for promotion. 


Can You Do the Job? 


Let’s go back for a while to con- 
sider the successful agent and how 
he gets that way. Most successful 
agents pass through three general 
stages of development and please 
remember we are considering only 
agents who produce a satisfactory 
sales volume and are happy in their 
work. 

Many new men from the very 
beginning sell respectable volumes 
of business largely on the strength 
of a wide circle of natural contacts 
backed by excellent personality 
traits, and a disposition to work 
hard. We have all met such people, 
the kind everybody likes, who make 
friends easily, and everybody just 
likes to do business with them. But 
on the negative side their sales rec- 
ord is likely to be a flash in the pan, 
because they have not learned to 
fit policies to needs, or to relate 
as causes, the known procedures in 
skillful salesmanship, to the desired 
result of solidly sold business. Such 
a man can blow-up almost over 
night. He still requires the closest 
kind of supervision, and continued 
training to achieve lasting success. 

Then as skillful training in know!- 
edge, attitudes, skills, and habits con- 
tinues coupled with experience this 
man becomes increasingly self-re- 
liant, until in a period of years he 
knows the techniques of good sales- 
manship—W hat to say and do, How 
and When to say and do it, Why 
each word and step in the presenta- 
tion is effective, and Who to select 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial— Continued 





as a potential prospect. Notice the 
five magic interrogatives, all neces- 
sary keys to accurate self-appraisal. 
This man hits a production slump— 
does he scream for help—not neces- 


























































alyzing his own problem and then 
selecting and applying the needed 
remedy. 

Every district has such men, the 
old reliable wheel-horses, the back- 
bone of the district, who can be 
counted on year ‘in and year out for 
a good record ‘with scarcely more 
than ‘good motivation from distfict 
management. Such a man needs but 
little help from his assistant manager, 
but his results are always limited 
by the time and energy one man 
possesses to put into his job. 

Having attained that degree of 
personal performance, the third step 
of development requires but one 
added talent, and that is the ability 
to lead, to teach, to transfer ideas 
to motivate men. Thereby a man is 
able to reproduce in others a degree 
of proficiency in the business similar 
to his own, and he can then multiply 
his personal selling power by just 
as many new men as he can select 
and train in the business. 

If you have achieved that third 
step of development in your chosen 
| profession, you have the basic talent 
° to qualify as an assistant manager. 
. But there are still a number of ques- 





JUNIOR ACTUARY 
WANTED 


Junior actuary wanted by a 
centrally located life insurance 
company. Capable of assisting 
in the management of an Actu- 
arial Department. Excellent op- 
portunity for right man. Please 
send complete details which will 
° be treated confidentially. L-27, 
Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton 


Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 
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tions you should put to yourself in 
all sincerity to determine whether 
you are willing tor pay the price, 
and whether you will like the job. 
Are you really a leader of men, 
do you genuinely like people, do 
people bring their troubles to you, 


and are you prepared to. share the... 


worries, the discouragements,. and 
the ups and down of six to eight 
agents on your staff together with 
their families? Will you get more 
personal satisfaction and pleasure out 
of teachiig New Agént Joe Doaks 
how to sell a few fives and tens than 
out of producing the ‘buSiness your- 
self? If the answer is “yes,” score 
yourself on the plus side. 

How about your earnings? As a 
successful assistant manager you 
should do considerably better than 
the average agent on your staff. But 
don’t be surprised if two or three 
of the boys top your earnings. In 
fact, if you stay on your debit career 
and really work, you can probably 
exceed the earnings of your present 
assistant manager. So if earnings 
are your primary goal you might 
do better to stay on the debit. 

Then there is the matter of how 
hard you work, and how much time 
you put in. Some of our best or- 
ganized leading agents complete their 
work in four-and-a-half to five 
days. Sure they work hard, on a 
well-planned schedule, but.they have 
only their own jobs to think about. 
When they complete their accounts 
the week is finished, and they go 
fishing, or golfing. On the other 
hand the assistant manager is seldom 
ever caught up to the point where 
some agent does not need his help, 
saving a tough lapse, closing a big 
case, or further training. Some 
weeks you might even carry two 
debits at once on sickness or vaca- 
tion. If you can take it and come 
up smiling for the next round, score 
another point on the plus side. 


Being a successful assistant man- 
ager does have its compensations. 
After all, it is a necessary step if 
you expect to clintb further up the 
ladder., And éxperience shows. that 
when that “wooly worm” of am- 
bition bites an individual nothing less 
than progress in the desired direc- 
tio makes either sense or satisfac- 
tion. So if you must climb, let’s see 
how. to go about it. 


Study hard to be the best in- 
formed agent. in your district, while 
making a good consistent record on 
your debit. 

Be a leader among your brother 
agents in building and maintaining 
high district morale. The team record 
and team .spirit.in a. district come 


‘first in making promotions and the 


individual's personal record beyond 
a good average is of only incidental 
importance. 

Concentrate on learning the job 
ahead. Tell your manager how you 
feel about it. Tell him you want to 
earn promotion and ask his help in 
providing study material in coaching 
and in constructive criticism. ‘lake 
on some extra work once in a while 
by helping your brother agent to 
conserve a lapse or sell a case. The 
man who is doing a little bit more 
for his district than he is getting 
paid to do, won’t wait long for recog- 
nition. 


Your New Job 


Then when recognition comes 
your way, Mr. New Assistant Man- 
ager, put away the old job with all 
the firmness at your command, and 
pour all your strength and enthusi- 
asm into the new job of helping other 
men succeed as agents. Your job is 
not to produce large volumes of busi- 
ness and make the record for your 
men, but rather to teach them the 
methods and ideas which wil] make 
them successful in their own 
strength. 

Certainly you will have to demon- 
strate your sales ability many times 
in their presence. By all means con- 
tinue to prove your personal ability 
in selling for only thereby can you 
maintain your personal prestige with 
your agents. 

But there will come a time when 
the trainee who has watched you 
hit a few home runs, must take the 
bat in his own hands, stand at the 
plate and swing for himself. And 
never forget that the measure of 
your success as an assistant .man- 
ager will be the collective batting 
average of the men you lead. 

Perhaps in years to come you will 
look around your company and see 
several assistant managers, and even 
managers of districts, whom you 
brought into the business, gave them 
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their first training, and now they are 
really hitting the old apple for your 
company. 

In my case there are three man- 
agers I was privileged to help in 
their early days. Our managers’ 
meetings are always pleasant. Once 
in a great while Jim, or Bill, or 
Johnny, over a frosted glass, will 
slip an arm around my shoulder 
and talk about days on the debit, the 
cases we sold together, the tech- 
niques we learned together, and say, 
“Fellow, you helped keep me in 
the Life Insurance Business and | 
am grateful.”” And then my eyes 
grow moist in appreciation. 

Of course you will have already 
moved a few more steps up the 
ladder yourself, when that happens 
to you, but then you will know the 
pleasure and solid satisfaction of see- 
ing how the work of your company 
has prospered in your hands and by 
the training you have given to other 
men. 


Conclusion 


In this day thorough training of 
the agent—cquipping him to render 
a truly professional service to the 
insuring public—is being emphasized 
as never before in our business. The 
demand for skilled trainers has never 
been greater. 

Perhaps the greatest single need in 
our business today is that of better 
trained leadership all the way from 
assistant managers right on up to the 
top agency officers in our home of- 
fices, for it is these trainers of train- 
ers, and trainers of agents who will 
largely determine the progress of 
our business in the decades ahead. 

No new agent should ever be mo- 
tivated to go in our business on the 
prospect or promise of an early pro- 
motion. The profession of selling 
life insurance is within itself a sufh- 
cient challenge to the best talents 
of any man, and the financial re- 
wards to top-flight salesmen are not 
exceeded by the best in management. 

But having attained success in 
selling life insurance, any man who 
then finds himself disposed to lead 
other men, to train and to teach, 
may in so doing make a contribution 
to the progress of our business that 
cannot be measured within the span 
of his lifetime. For our teachers of 
today build for all the tomorrows. 
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Standard of Constancy 


One man believes it's time for a change. 
Another votes to keep a party in power. Some 
go in for the modern: others feel that “what's 
good enough for grandfather is good enough 
for us.” But whatever a man’s party or his idea 
about new things, his emotions toward his 
family remain the same. He strives to shield 
them with a margin of security against life’s 
hazards. And for protection against the great- 
est hazard, he knows he can rely on life 
insurance—a standard of constancy in a world 
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More power to all you good as- 
sistant managers!!! You are the 
indispensable link between your 
company’s carefully laid plans, and 
the agent’s performance. You are 
the channel through which all train- 
ing must flow in order to improve 
the performance of the agent on the 
firing line. If your performance as 
an assistant manager is excellent 
then you are automatically in train- 
ing for larger responsibilities. For 
the same talents and _ qualities 
that make an excellent assistant 
manager are identical with the at- 


tributes required of a_ successful 
manager. The only difference be- 
tween the two jobs is that the man- 
ager has a wider sphere of opera- 
tions, and perhaps has acquired a 
somewhat broader vision and a little 
more maturity of judgment out of 
longer experience. And so I repeat, 
more power to all you good assistant 
managers. The business needs a 
lot more of you. 


Girls, the first step in the art of cooking 
is to learn how to bring some man you'd 
like to cook for, to a boil! 
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Actucrial Meeting—tfrom page 26 


pressed regret that the laws are so 
restrictive as not to protect the pol- 
icyholders as a whole. 

W. J. November, Associate Ac- 
tuary, Equitable Life, emphasized 
that the companies should not resign 
themselves to the limitations pre- 
scribed by present statutes. He 
pointed out that an important result 
of the war clauses was to avoid an 
undue rush of applicants about to 
enter military service. While the 
companies were able to take the war 
strain due to World Wars I and II 
in their stride, future wars may pre- 
sent sterner problems due to larger 
issues of juvenile policies and such 
factors as possible bombing of civil- 
ians in concentrated areas. It 1s un- 
realistic however, to expect com- 
panies to abandon present freedom of 
policies from war clauses short of the 
start of a new conflict. His com- 
pany’s older policies contained war 
exclusion provisions in the double 
indemnity and disability benefits, but 
newer policies issued during the war 
provided that these supplemental 
benefits would be terminated in the 
event of military service. This new 
provision was considered unsatis- 
factory in practice, due to adminis- 
trative difficulties in cases where 
premiums were collected in spite of 
the fact that the benefits had been 
terminated. Their current policy ex- 
cludes benefits under double indem- 
nity for deaths due to war for both 
military and non-military personnel, 














57TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
TO THE FAMILIES OF 
NEW ENGLAND 














but due to New York State restric- 
tions the disability exclusion applies 
to military personnel only. 

W. C. Brown, Actuary, Colonia! 
Life, also explained that his com- 
pany’s policies formerly provided 
that disability and double indemnity 
benefits would be terminated upon 
entry into military service, but that 
their present policies provided for 
exclusion of war risks with no 
termination provisions due to the 
serious administrative difficulties en- 
countered. 

H. R. Bassford, President of the 
Actuarial Society, at this point noted 
that there had evidently been con- 
siderable change away from termi- 
nating or suspending the supple- 
mental benefits in favor of excluding 
the war risks from the coverage pro- 
vided. He also pointed out that some 
European Countries do not permit 
their companies to issue policies 
without war clauses, and he warned 
that lessons learned from past wars 
may prove of little value in any 
future war. 

Walter Tebbetts, Vice President, 
New England Mutual, stated that 
his company had also discontinued 
the termination or suspension clause, 
formerly used for disability benefits, 
in favor of an exclusion clause. 

J. R. Larus, Vice President and 
Actuary, Phoenix Mutual, expressed 
the belief that the insurance industry 
should take its chances on civilian 
losses and assume all causes of death 
including those due to future wars on 
policies issued during peacetime. 

YW’. J. Cameron, Executive Vice 
President of the Home Life, closed 
the discussion with an explanation 
that his company had duplicated 
their basic records on microfilm dur- 
ing the war and sent them to a 
western city for safe keeping. While 
this practice was discontinued at the 
end of the war, the company is_con- 
sidering its resumption at the present 
time. 


Actuarial Analyses 


A. N. Guertin, Actuary, American 
Life Convention, in discussing divi- 
dends on policies issued on Ameri- 
can Experience and C.S.O. mortality 
tables suggested that the factors used 
in the calculations should be con- 
sistent as between the two classes 
but that the level and pattern of the 





actual dividends need not be the 
same. The remarks of M. R. Hol- 
lenberg of the New York Insurance 
Department indicated that in this 
respect he was in agreement with the 
previous speaker. 

A high degree of unanimity of 
opinion on the subject of over-all 
mortality ratios was in evidence at 
the joint meeting. The general opin- 
ion was that such ratios of them- 
selves are meaningless, probably 
even misleading, unless some uni- 
form standard of comparison is 
adopted. The various methods of 
deriving and interpreting adequate 
mortality analyses were discussed by 
J. S. Elston, N. M. Hughes, R. E. 
Munro, E. W. Marshall, C. O. Shep- 
herd and L. H. McVity. Mr. Shep- 
herd outlined his company’s method 
of checking on the adequacy of their 
underwriting both as regards their 
underlying premium assumptions 
and inter-company comparison. 

The rising level of costs of opera- 
tion has been turning the attention 
of the life insurance companies to 
the control of expenses. In many 
cases this has resulted in the com- 
panies adopting policies of the Pre- 
ferred Risk Class for higher muin- 
imum amounts of insurance. In 
some cases a fairly complete line of 
such policies has been adopted. The 
result has been as expected—a sub- 
stantial increase in the average size 
policy. 





Social Insurance 


M. A. Linton, President of the 
Provident Mutual and a member of 
the National Advisory Council on 
Social Insurance, opened the discus- 
sion with a review of Great Britain's 
social insurance program and a com- 
parison with the United States’ pro- 
gram. He pointed out that the 
British program began in 1908 with 
pensions for the needy aged, sickness 
benefits following as early as 1911. 
Their comprehensive act adopted in 
1948 groups the people by—(1) em- 
ployees, (2) self-employed persons, 
and (3) individuals not employed. 
The yearly premiums for the first 
class include about $51 from the 
employee, $44 from the employer, 
and $22 from the Government, a 
total of $117. The cost to the second 
class is about 259% less than the first 
class, and the cost to the third class 
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about 506 less. The first class re- 
ceives Retirement Pensions, Unem- 
ployment Benefits, Cash Sickness 
senefits, Maternity Benefits, a Fam- 
ily Allowance of $1.00 per week per 
child (excluding the first), medical 
care, and compensation for industrial 
injuries. Classes two and three re- 
ceive most of these benefits except 
those for unemployment and indus- 
trial injuries. Whereas the unem- 
ployment benefits in the United 
States range from $15 to $26 per 
week, the British benefits provide 
only $5.20 for a man, $3.20 for his 
wife, and $1.50 for a child or chil- 
dren, making a total maximum of 
less than $10. Likewise, while the 
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United States contributory old age 
pensions amount to about $26 to $27 
a month, and the old age assistance 
benefits average $39 per person per 
month subject to a means test, the 
British retirement pensions is $5.20 
a week for a man plus $3.20 for his 
wife. 

Mr. Linton also discussed pro- 
posals to change the old age con- 
tributory plan in the United States. 
These proposals include broadening 
the coverage to include self-em- 
ployed, to increase benefits in early 
years but include no increment for 
length of contributions, to raise the 
maximum base wage from $3,000 to 
$4,200 or higher, to reduce the pen- 


sion age from 65 to 60 for females, 
to provide lump sum death benefits, 
to permit employment resulting in 
not more than $35 rather than $15 
of monthly income without loss or 
reduction of pension, to include 
benefits for total and permanent dis- 
ability, and to raise the tax. It is 
proposed that the self-employed pay 
one and a half times the employees’ 
tax. The Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life 
Convention have gone on record 
opposing lump sum death benefits, 
total and permanent disability bene- 
fits and any increase in maximum 
base wage above $3,000. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


R. J. Myers, Actuarial Consultant 
of the Social Security Admiunistra- 
tion in Washington, explained new 
provisions in the British plan. To 
receive a pension an insured must 
now file a certificate of retirement 
and his pension will be reduced in 
event subsequent earnings exceed 
twenty shillings a week. Further- 
more, provision is made to increase 
pensions if a person works beyond 
the minimum pension age. He noted 
as interesting that the Swiss system 
of old age benefits includes an ac- 
count number similar to ours but 
containing pertinent information 
about the individual such as his year 
of birth. He also explained that the 
Greeks have developed a social in- 
surance system somewhat similar to 
that in the United States, including 
old age assistance, survivorship bene- 
fits, cash sickness benefits, medical 
care, and unemployment insurance. 
Many individuals, however, are ex- 
cluded from the government plan 
due to various other special plans in 
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effect. The social security taxes have 
had a serious effect on the country’s 
economy due to the method of collec- 
tion and lack of basic actuarial foun- 
dation. Furthermore, the program 
has run into considerable difficulty 
due to inflation. 

B. R. Power, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, discussed some 
Social Insurance developments in 
Canada. Although it was originally 
indicated that the British Columbia 
compulsory hospital insurance act 
was to include allowance for private 
plans in support of free enterprise, 
the legis'ation enacted permitted Do- 
minion regulations which now pro- 
vide a governmental subsidy. In fact, 
the authorities publicly admit that 
the premium income will not nearly 
cover the cost of the extensive bene- 
fits provided, so that the companies, 
even including the Blue Cross, are 
discontinuing their British Columbia 
Hospital insurance plans. 

W. R. Williamson, formerly Ac- 
tuarial Consultant to the Social Se- 
curity Board and now of the Wyatt 
Company, Washington, D. C., 
pointed out that recently a federal 
judge had fixed an amount for re- 
tirement benefits considerably higher 
than the present old age benefits. He 
stated that a bad example was set 
for unions as well as other countries 
when our government does not ad- 
here to sound bases for Social Se- 
curity. He mentioned that a repre- 
sentative of the British Government, 
who had visited the United States to 
study our Social Insurance program, 
expressed the opinion that a large 
group of people were doing their 
utmost to obtain all possible benefits 
from Social Insurance. He empha- 
sized the danger of dishonesty in 
misusing teserves, and also the diffi- 
culty of the Federal Government in 
controlling individual benefits at long 
range. 


Informal Discussion 


Harold E. Dow, Assistant Actu- 
ary, Prudential, quoted experience 
figures to support his opinion that 
experience does not warrant reentry 
into the field of group instalment 
total and permanent disability in- 
surance. Charles E. Tosch, also of 
the Prudential, presented a chart 


showing the high degree of inverse 
correlation between the instalinent 
total and permanent disability claim 
rate and the index of business ac- 
tivity. From this he concluded that 
the current favorable experience dur- 
ing the present economic cycle does 
not picture most probable future re- 
sults. 

W. O. Menge, Vice President. 
Lincoln National Life, stated that 
the revival of the draft laws has been 
too recent to have much impact upon 
underwriting practices and likely will 
not prove too important because of 
the younger ages of the applicant and 
the small amounts of insurance in- 


volved. The first-year lapse rates 
among army enlisted men in the 


lower grades has been high—ap- 
proximately three times higher than 
the company average. The high 
ranks has been only slightly higher 
than the company average while the 
rate for commissioned officers has 
been only about one-third of the com- 
pany average. Little difference was 
found between Army and Navy per- 
sonnel. 

H. Lewis Rietz, Second Vice 
President, Lincoln National, stated 
that substandard mortality as a 
whole has shown about the same im- 
provement as mortality of standard 
lives although the relative improve- 
ment had not been uniform by type 
of impairment or by ages within a 
particular impairment. 

The mortality among risks rated 
for excessive use of alcohol has been 
higher than expected on the basis of 
past ratings. Deaths from alcohol- 
ism, homicide, suicide and accident 
were much higher than among 
standard risks. The experience indi- 
cates the necessity for higher ratings 
for this impairment group, particu- 
larly at issue ages under 30. 


State Mortality Tables 


For the first time in history, this 
country has a mortality table for each 
state, Mortimer Spiegelman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s actuarial department, said in 
a paper presented to the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

These state mortality tables, pre- 
pared in the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company offices and pub- 
lished by the National. Office of 
Vital Statistics, cover the mortality 
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statistics for 1939-41. They are also 
the first state tables to be based on 
deaths allocated to the residence of 
the deceased, earlier tables being 
based on deaths recorded according 
to place of occurrence. 

“These new state tables focus at- 
tention on the wide variation in 
longevity and mortality still existing 
within the United States,” Mr. 
Spiegelman said. ‘“Nebraska ranked 
highest in expectation of life at birth 
in 1939-41, with a figure of 66.25 
years for white and 70.04 
vears for white females. On the 
other hand, Arizona ranked lowest 
for white males, with an expectation 
of life at birth of only 56.83 years, 
and New Mexico ranked lowest for 
white females with 60.96 years. 

“The gain in expectation of life 
at birth gained more in Arizona and 
New Mexico in the decade of the 
30s than in Nebraska. As a result 
there has been a narrowing in the 
margin of mortality and longevity 


ma'es 


between the states with the poorest - 


and best records.” 
Revisions Needed 


There is a need for revisions in 
estate and inheritance tax laws gov- 
erning mortality and interest stand- 
ards, Louis O. Shudde, principal 
actuarial mathematician of the Social 
Security Administration, said in a 
paper presented to the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 

“Very few states have adopted 
tables of mortality based on recent 
statistics or based on interest rates 
less than 4%,’’ Mr. Shudde said. 
“For the District of Columbia 1in- 
heritance tax imposed in 1937, the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality with interest at 5% was 
adopted. New York uses the Actu- 
aries’ Table of Mortality with in- 
terest at 4% for estate tax purposes ; 
but in determining the amount of 
taxable remainder interest, New 
York uses the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, 4%. 

“The whole subject of Federal 
and state taxation is due for con- 
structive revision and actuaries can 
assist in pointing out the desirability 
o! adopting more modern mortality 
and interest rate standards. Now 
that the Guertin legislation relative 
to life insurance has been success- 
tully enacted in every state except 
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Oklahoma, the time should be op- 
portune for introducing parallel leg- 
islation in the estate and inheritance 
tax field. This does not necessarily 
mean the same mortality standard 
as for life insurance, since an annuity 
or more likely a population table may 
be preferable. If the lederal Gov- 
ernment leads the way, the states 
will doubtless find it to their interest 
to tollow.” 


POLIO INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


N SEPTEMBER 22 last some 

20 companies and organizations 
held a meeting to explore the possi- 
bility of forming an association deal- 
ing with polio insurance. In October 
a formal organization was put to- 
gether and officers elected. They are: 
President, O. R. Leverett, American 
Fidelity; Vice President, C. Scott, 
Great American Reserve ; Treasurer, 
M. Gordon, National Educator’s 
Life and Secretary, M. B. Philibert, 
American Fidelity. 

The purposes of the organization 
are as follows: to discuss practices 
and procedure in handling this type 
of insurance ; to bring before the As- 
sociation particular problems in 
underwtiting this type of insurance 
and offer the benefit of experience 
and opinion of members; to attempt 
to establish standard underwriting 
practices ; to establish standard claim 
procedure and to gather statistics. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the No- 

vember edition the following 
companies have expanded as indi- 
cated General American (Mo.) in 
Connecticut ; Manhattan (N. Y.) in 
Indiana and Oregon; Massachusetts 
Mutual in Mississippi; National 
Bankers Life (Texas) in Arkansas 
and New Mexico; North American 
Life & Casualty ( Minn.) in Ontario 
and Virginia; North American Life 
(Ill.) in Hawaii; Pioneer Mutual 
Life (N. D.) in Minnesota; Profes- 
sional & Business Men’s (Colo.) in 
New Mexico, Sterling (Ill.) in 
Florida; Superior Life (Pa.) in 
Missouri and Supreme Liberty (IIl.) 
in Pennsylvania. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the No- 

vember edition the following 
companies have elected new di- 
rectors: Equitable of lowa, Joseph 
M. Dodge, banker ; Fidelity Mutual, 
(Penna.) James M. Large, banker, 
succeeding George H. Wilson, re- 
tired; Pacific Mutual, (Calif.) 
Harold Quinton, utilities; Penn 
Mutual, Harold E. Stassen, states- 
man and Western Life, ( Mont.) 
Alex M. Kirk, Secretary. 


SKILLED 
WORKMEN: 


Underwriters must possess full 
knowledge of their business to properly 
and profitably serve policyowners and 
prospects. 





Ten Training Supervisors are engaged 
in schooling Life of Virginia’s district 
representatives by on-the-job training 
in prospecting and selling. 


Home office schools, conducted peri- 
Odically, are part of this company’s 
Career Training program for agency men. 


Trained underwriters are enthusiastic 
underwriters. Three hundred and sixty- 
seven million dollars of new insurance 
delivered in 1946 and 1947 evidences 
the enthusiasm of Life of Virginia’s 
representatives and demonstrates the 
effectiveness of their training. 





LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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A distinguished new series of advertising messages by 
Northwestern Mutual 























On the opposite page you see an advertisement, the first of | 
a series, marking an approach to life insurance advertising 
which, we believe, is new and distinctive. 

Similar advertisements will follow this one... in a con- 
tinuing campaign that will be uniquely Vorthwestern Mutual. 





FACES OF DESTINY. The advertisements will feature portraits* of 
important leaders of business and industry . . . men linked to 
the economic destiny of America. 


WORDS OF EXPERIENCE. Each of these men will speak about 
life insurance. Their experience with insurance has been far 
above the average. They will make helpful suggestions in the 
public interest, encourage young men to set up their insurance 
programs early and intelligently. 





* Portraits will be by “Karsh of Ottawa”... Yousuf Karsh 
. the most sought-after portrait photographer in the 
world and author of the famous book, Faces of Destiny. 
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WATCH THIS CAMPAIGN UNFOLD... 


ONE OF THE MOST JNDIVIDUAL IN THE HISTORY 
OF LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
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A statement directed especially 
10 younger men 


by HARRY a. SULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Milis, tne. 
















“4 7OUNG PEOPLE sometimes have 
the idea that an insurance Program 
Costs So much that they cannot afford it 


“This is unfortunate, because the earlier 
@ person buys life insurance, the greater 
its advantages. 

“For one thing, the younger a man is 
when he takes out insurance, the less the 
annual payments will be. Another advan- 
tage of insuring early is that he sets Up an 
estate before his other financial responsi- 


Pass the physical examination. 
“So my advice to any young man —or 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


7 Hose WHO OWN Policies in Northwestern 
Mutual are fortunate in 30 many ways, 
This company has over 90 years’ experience’ tts 
one Of the six largest. And it has an out 
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More Strings—from page 2! 


completely most of the agents in the 
field depend on you to obtain the 
ammunition that will enable them to 
succeed, would be carrying coals to 
New Castle. 

Probably we, in the field, are not 
articulate enough in our praise and 
undoubtedly we all take your work 
so much for granted that you may 
occasionally have wondered if those 
so and so’s in the field ever use the 
sales promotion material you worked 
so hard on, and more important, 
whether they ever give you any 
credit for the contributions you 
make. 

It is ironic to reflect on the fact 
that several company sales promo- 
tion executives, according to the 
Weekly Underwriter, have com- 
mented recently that they know 
agents are meeting increased sales 
resistance because their producers 
are making greater use of companies’ 
sales aids and are placing greater 
emphasis on leads referred to them 
than they were a few months ago. 
Up until recently some advertising 
men confessed that they felt un- 
necessary. Their work was being 
ignored by the agents who were 
finding business so easy to get that 
they had no time nor need for sales 
promotion material. However, you 
have been realistic and know that 
now that days of tougher sledding 
are here your efforts will be more 
gratefully received by the produc- 
ers. We in the field are looking for 
more bowstrings. 


Personal Opinion 


I would like to discuss some of 
these “bowstrings” with you today 
and try and show you how important 
they are in the operation of the aver- 
age agency. Because a_ general 
agent’s training seems to leave him 
peculiarly suited to make suggestions 
about the other fellow’s work, I'd 
like to make some comments which 
seem pertinent to me. Please believe 
me when I say that my observations 
are purely personal ones; that any- 
thing that sounds like criticism is 
sincerely offered, and as they say in 
the movies, “any similarity between 
agencies or companies, living or 
dead, is purely coincidental.” 
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“String” No. 1 in the sales bow 
deals with the recruiting process. 

Let’s begin on the assumption that 
a general agent has somehow begged, 
borrowed or stolen a_ prospective 
agent. In any event he has a man 
that he is trying to interest in the 
life insurance business. Perhaps he 
has given him an Aptitude Test, had 
an initial interview with him, and 
is now ready to make an appoint- 
ment for another interview. 


For the Prospective Agent 


It is at this stage that we first 
call on you for help. We want to 
give our prospective agent these 
things: 

1. We should like to give him a 
booklet or leaflet containing general 
information about the life insurance 
business and the opportunities in it. 
The booklet should be simply writ- 
ten, it should whet the prospective 
agent’s appetite for the business, it 
should be realistically written and it 
should touch, in general terms, on 
the subject of earnings. If it con- 
tains any statistical material it should 
be frequently revised. 


R & R, the Agency Management 
Association, and the Institute have 
all published helpful material most 
of which seems to be out of print 
when we need it. What are you 
folks doing about it? Have you your 
own material? If not—you should 
have. 


Since the opportunities in the life 
insurance business are virtually the 
same, no matter what company a 
man works for, would it not be 
feasible to have a joint, or coopera- 
tive, effort devoted towards. publish- 
ing a top notch booklet, dealing with 
these opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business, that could be given to 
prospective agents and which would 
have an institutional stamp to it so 
that a prospective agent would be in 
a position to obtain a more unbiased 
viewpoint than if the material was 
prepared by any particular company. 


2. On the other hand, since we 
very definitely are not recruiting for 
the other fellow, there should be 
available additional interesting ma- 
terial about the individual company, 
its standing among other companies, 
its philosophy of operation, some- 
thing of its history, and probably 


some brief financial statement ( prob- 
ably an excerpt from Best’s ke- 
ports) to go along with it. I pre- 
sume that most companies have this 
type of literature but I raise the 
question whether or not you revise 
it often enough to make it timely 
and interesting, or, are you siill 
giving your prospective agents in- 
formation about the compariy that is 
now 5 to 10 years old. If it is im- 
possible to revise this material and 
keep it timely then your original 
booklet should be of such a nature 
that it cannot become obsolete. And 
for the love of Mike, if your material 
is good, don’t let it get out of print. 


3. We would like to give our 
prospective agents some information 
about the individual agency itself. 
It seems to me that here is a field 
where there are untold opportunities 
for development and experimenta- 
tion. One agency that I know of has 
prepared individual booklets dealing 
with the history of the agency, the 
amount of insurance in force, and 
its standing among the other com- 
pany agencies. In addition it gives 
biographical sketches of the present 
agency force with pictures of these 
men together with a listing of their 
various accomplishments. It makes a 
most attractive booklet. Frequently, 
however, an undertaking of this sort 
if undertaken by, the general agent 
himself can be too expensive. It 
seems to me that here is an oppor- 
tunity for Home Office promotion 
men to prepare an inexpensive leaflet 
or booklet of this kind for agencies 
that request such a booklet. Perhaps 
this is something you would want to 
think about. 


4. Let’s assume that our prospec- 
tive agent comes back for a second 
interview. This time we find a re- 
cruiting book of great value. Most 
of the information, plus answers to 
any of the prospective agent’s ques- 
tions should be contained in such a 
book. Earnings, opportunities, a list- 
ing of sales aids, company history, 
information about the agency, etc., 
all should be contained in a large 
book which should be kept in the 
agency preferably on the table in 
the reception room. We find such a 
book tremendously helpful. It is im- 
portant that such a book be kept up 
to date and it is equally important 


(Continued on page 54) 
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nd COURSE CHARTED-MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


eS By Leonard H. Morgan, York, Pa. 


Recently I came across some flight plans used on 
missions which I made during the war as a member of 


‘ne the Army Air Corps. A flight plan is, in principle, a 
ys chart. When followed, it delivers an airplane to its 
re destination. Men of far greater experience than I told 
nt me that, if I followed a given flight plan exactly, I 
it would arrive at a predetermined destination in X 
- hours and minutes. I did follow the plan exactly and 
- I did arrive there. 

et Last year was my first full calendar year in the life 
s insurance business. That year I knew nothing but 
~ the Provident’s ‘‘flight plan,’’ the ‘‘Chart for Living,”’ 
o and used this programming method exclusively. 


Many of you may consider $300,000 a poor year, but 
. to me—it was wonderful. 
d I’ll never forget my early fears about 
. prospecting. ‘‘Whom will I call on? Who is 
t my prospect? Whom shall I sell?’ I was 
advised to use direct mail and I'll never 
: forget my feeling when those first reply 
cards came back. They reminded me of 
the first garden we planted, and my sur- 
prise at seeing the lettuce peeping out of 
the ground. 
One of the early repliers was a promi- 
nent middle-aged citizen. I made an 








PROVIDENT 





appointment. He liked the Chart, and never was 
there a more surprised young man than I — for, 
when I left his office 15 minutes after meeting him for 
the first time, I had almost $100,000 of life insurance 
policies to program. He was so impressed with the 
clarity of his own Chart that he personally intro- 
duced me to his four department heads. As a result, 
three of the four subsequently bought a total of 
$57,000. A short time later he phoned and asked 
me to stop at his office. He told me that his son had 
just opened a branch office and needed some advice 
on his life insurance program. He said he wanted his 
son to have the benefit of an experienced life insur- 
ance counsellor. This— after I had been in the busi- 
ness for six weeks! Do you wonder why 
I love the “‘Chart for Living’’? 

My average policy when the Chart 
was used was $12,250—and when not 
used, $3,350. I’ve used it successfully on 
direct mail repliers, referred leads, per- 
sonal friends, orphan policy owners, ma- 
tured endowments—yes, and even on 
relatives. A common-sense analysis of a 
life situation is clearly and accurately 
recorded by the ‘‘Chart for Living,”’ and 
the logical conclusion is—a sale. 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes” 
published by 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY otf PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











More Strings—from page 52 


that new material be added from 
time to time so that the general 
agent’s interest, as well as that of 
the prospective agent will be held. 
Don’t think because you have pub- 
lished a recruiting book that you 
can rest on your labors. We in the 
held want it kept up to date and we 
would like to know that you have not 
forgotten what once may have been 
an ace project of yours. 

5. Finally we hire the agent and 
we are now ready to do what we 
can to broadcast the news of his 
appointment to a waiting world. 
What sort of announcement letters 
do you have available? Are they 
stereotyped? Can you offer your 
general agent a variety of letrers 
suitable to different types of men, 
or, are you willing to sit down and 
concoct a specially prepared an- 
nouncement letter geared to the pe- 
culiarities of the agent who is being 
hired? Are you prepared to send 
out announcements to the local paper 
in his community saying that John 
Doe has joined your company? In 
other words are you going to give 
your new agents as much help and 
publicity as you would give an es- 
tablished agent who qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table? It 
seems to me that this is one of the 
most important places for intelligent 
sales promotion on the home office 
level and it can be an important ad- 
junct toward making your new man 
successful. If you do a good job 
in publicizing his afhliation with your 
company, his pride will, I believe, 
be in direct proportion to the re- 
‘ leases you prepare. Very frequently 
the entire job of getting a new man 
into production quickly falls on the 
shoulders of his general agent or 
supervisor. I am not denying that 
a great deal of the responsibility 
should properly be placed there but 
I do believe that it is a promotion 
problem to help fill the gap between 
the induction of the new man and 
the completion of his training. It is 
at this time that he should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with all forms of 
direct mail advertising. It is at this 
time that he should be taught the 
value of direct mail. It is at this 
time that the dollars and cents value 
of direct mail to him should be made 
apparent and it is at this time that 
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he will certainly look for guidance 
from you—concerning the value of 
various types of letters which are 
available. Too often, it seems to me, 
the part that direct mail, and all 
the other allied types of sales promo- 


tion, plays in the early career of a. 


new man is neglected when as a 
matter of fact this is the best time 
in the world to make that start. 


Bowstring #2. 


Preapproach and _ postapproach 
letters. My definition of these is 
more than the mimeographed form 
you have sent to your agencies. In 
my book, any letter written to a 
prospect or client which has to do 
with an approaching visit by an 
agent is a pre-approach letter. By 
the same token a post-approach let- 
ter can be a mere “thank you for 
the interview,” a summary of an 
interview that has just been con- 
cluded; it can make a date for a 
future appointment or it can thank 
a client for the name of a reference 
prospect. 

There are probably as many dif- 
ferent pre-approach letters as there 
are agencies. Variety is undoubtedly 
important but there should be avail- 
able, for each agent, a booklet out- 
lining most of the best types of all 
sales letters covering every predict- 
able type of situation in which the 
agent is likely to find himself. Again 
it is paradoxical that R & R has 
done work outstanding in this par- 
ticular field. There is an excellent 
book by Mervin Lane entitled, ““How 
to Sell Life Insurance,” which con- 
tains a greater variety of letters than 
any book I have ever seen. It has 
been my observation that sample 
letters of this sort are available in 
most agencies where the prospective 
agent will occasionally think to look 
for them. Although it will undoubt- 
edly cost more, I believe that if every 
agent had his own copy of such ma- 
terial, available for his own use at 
any time he wanted it, that we would 
have a more general use of pre- 
approach letters, and more im- 
portant, improve the quality of the 
letters most agents send when left 
to their own devices. 

I have written more individual 
post-approach letters for my men 
than you can shake a stick at. None 
of them have been particularly orig- 


inal but they have had some wide. 
spread acceptance because of two 
things: First, because the average 
new agent is woefully inept when it 
comes to writing letters of any sort. 
he is glad to borrow from sonicone 
else; and secondly, there seems to 
have been no place in our training 
courses which emphasizes the neces- 
sity of following up every interview 
with a letter and of preparing Iciters 


as carefully as sales presentations, 


Don't slight this problem of letters. 
Just as we are told that if we wore 
our garters around our neck we 
would change them more often, so 
I submit that if you saw some of the 
letters your agents send out on your 
company’s letterhead, you'd help him 
more often. 

Another thing about this question 
of letters—-why isn’t it a good idea 
to give some of our agents funda- 
mental instruction in the art of writ- 
ing letters and why isn’t it a matter 
of Home Office promotion just as 
much as national advertising is? | 
heard recently that letter writing 
courses are conducted for the Home 
Office employees of some companies 
but I have yet to hear of any com- 
pany which has done anything to- 
wards teaching its field force how 
to write good letters. What about it? 


Bowstring #3. 


Proposal and illustration forms. 
You do pretty well here. I sup- 
pose every agency uses a tremendous 
number of proposals and _illustra- 
tions. They are probably as varied 
as any particular type of printed 
insurance material that we have, and 
yet I have seen some that were a 
terrific waste of time. Agents want 
their proposals to be practical, flex- 
ible and informative. They shouldn't 
tell too much and they certainly 
shouldn’t tell too little. How many 
of your proposal forms or illustra- 
tions have been prepared completely 
on your own without consultation of 
the field man as to the most effective 
type to use? How well do you know 
the proposal forms of your compet- 
itor? How, many of your agents are 
using proposal forms of other com- 
panies or copying the style of some- 
one else’s proposal forms when you 
yourself could give them just as good 
material if you wanted to badly 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Sure he’s happy—and you are, too. 

He was expecting a $75 bonus. Then you decided to 
give the bonus in U. S. Savings Bonds. So he receives— 
not $75—not a $75 Bond— but a $100 Bond. 

It looks like more—and it is more. Not just because 
every $3 put into Savings Bonds will pay $4 at maturity. 
These Bonds are builders of future security for em- 
ployees and for the nation as well (which means for 
business ). They're a powerful weapon against inflation, 
They make employees “holders of shares in America” — 
thus build enthusiasm for our traditional competitive 
system. 

They pay your company a bonus, too—in increased 
employee contentment, which shows up as less turnover, 
























reduced absenteeism, fewer accidents! All these benefits 
are being proved and re-proved every day in thousands 
of companies that operate the Payroll Savings Plan—the 
popular plan for the regular purchase of Savings Bonds 
by employees. 

You're helping your employees, your country, and 
yourself by deciding to... 


give the bonus in Bonds 


...and by putting plenty of push behind the P. S. P. It's 
easy with the help you get—for the asking—from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury’s Savings Bonds Division. 
Call him now! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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enough? Specifically, are you satis- 
fied with your mortgage insurance 
proposal forms? What proposals do 
you have to show your policyholders 
why they should convert their term 
insurance or family income riders? 
If an agent wants to compare two 
different types of plans or to show 
his clients the difference between 
two types of policies, have you a 
proposal form that will enable him 
to do this? Or haven’t you asked 
him if such a form would be helpful ? 
In other words, have you looked over 
the weak spots in your proposal port- 
folio? We can’t sell retirement in- 
come and ordinary life policies to 
everyone. 


Leaflets and Booklets 


Quantity-wise you've done a 
grand job. Quality-wise—I ques- 
tion. There are three general forms 
of leaflets and booklets. The first 
are the general types which deal with 
specific needs or any other general 
aspect of life insurance. The second 
deals with a particular policy, while 
the third deals with various objec- 
tions or reasons why the client will 
not do business with us today. 


Generally speaking the leaflets 
dealing with specific policies are ex- 
cellent but the leaflets dealing with 
insurance needs or which attempt to 
answer current objections are, to my 
way of thinking, much more im- 
portant. I hope that I hurt no one’s 
feelings when I say that the leaflets 
answering various objections and 
dealing with current problems have 
been better prepared by R & R than 
any company I know. It is true that 
R & R has experts to write this ma- 
terial. But are they any better than 
you are? Then, too, the fact that 
the material is presented by an alleg- 
edly impartial source makes it more 
effective in the hands of the buyer. 
But whatever the reason, their stuff 
is swell and their material should be 
brought to the attention of the agents 
if you folks in the home offices are 
going to rely on it. The main thing 
is to let the agents know what is 
available. You can’t always depend 
on the general agent to give this to 
his men. He, too, can be illiterate, 
busy, or not give a darn. In those 
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cases, the agents lose. Try to help 
them not to. 

What does an agent want when he 
uses a leaflet? Well, I think he has 
probably had an interview with a 
man who has asked him to send him 
something in general about a par- 
ticular policy, or he has run into a 
prospect who has said, “I can’t af- 
ford it,’ or who has said, “I am 
going to put my money into savings 
bonds,” or who has said, “I do not 
want my life insurance programmed 
now,’ or who has said, “I do not 
believe in insurance for my _ chil- 
dren.” In each of these cases the 
agent wants something to send the 
man after his initial interview which 
will generally summarize the points 
covered in the interview and which 
will advance the agent’s case a little 
further toward the proverbial sig- 
nature on the dotted line. He comes 
to the general agent for help. We 
give him what we have—if we have 
anything, and if we can find it, and 
if we’re not too busy. That’s why 
it is so important that he have his 
own collection of such material and 
why, despite its cost I would again 
supply each agent with his own 
loose leaf book of such material and 
then keep it up to date each month 
by the addition of new stuff. What 
do you think of the idea? Or better 
still ask some of your agents what 
they think. 


Wasted Effort 


An agent of a very large company, 
who does not know that I am in the 
life insurance business, has _per- 
sistently sent me leaflets on mortgage 
insurance and retirement income in 
the same envelope over the past three 
or four years. His own mail cam- 
paign is so confused that frequently 
I receive two or three different 
leaflets in one letter. Other men in 
his agency also send me the same 
literature. I do not know the agent 
involved but I cannot help but think 


that he must be sending out leaflets 


by the thousands in the hope of get- 
ting a few replies. What duplication 
of effort! What a waste of money! 
What are you doing about that prob- 
lem in your own company ? 

While we are on the subject of 
leaflets I am wondering why it took 
the Institute of Life Insurance to 


publish the excellent booklet called, 
“What's In Your Lite Insurance 
Policy.” 


Let’s get back to leaflets and 
envelope stuffers for a moment, 
Why don’t you tell us how to use 
them intelligently? Why don’t you 
show us how to build up a decent 
mailing list and why don't you tell 
us that broadside mailings are usu- 
ally a waste of time? You would 
think that experienced agents would 
know this and you would surely 
think that if they didn’t that their 
general agents would tell them so 
and help them. But they don't. 
Here's an example of what I mean. 


Why didn’t the individual life in- 
surance companies take the trouble 
to prepare a simple little leaflet or 
booklet telling the client what the 
various provisions in his policy were 
and the meaning of some of the more 
common terms? The Institute book- 
let is superior to anything I have 
yet seen and we use it a lot. How- 
ever, | would have been much hap- 
pier if my Own company had pre- 
pared and published such a booklet 
under its own imprint. Have you 
tended to neglect the institutional 
problems of our business in an effort 
to produce a mass of printed material 
which deals only specifically with 
your company? Maybe a return to 
some of the fundamentals of life in- 
surance and a publicizing of them 
through the medium of leaflets and 
booklets with individual cempany 
imprints would do a great deal to 
build the confidence of the client in 
the company and also in the agent 
with whom he is doing business. Or 
to put it another way, should the 
Institute and R & R produce ma- 
terial that should be coming from 
our own Home Offices? I am not 
in any way belittling the work of the 
Institute or the R & R Service but 
I do believe that much of their ma- 
terial could properly have been pro- 
duced by the individual companies. 

Many companies have fine direct 
mail systems with material, which if 
used, is bound to result in any agent 
making a profit on his investment. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty with 
any direct mail system is its in- 
ability to convince a new man, early 
in his career, that it is a profitable 
and necessary thing for him to do 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Peuicy 


Whaen a new father first hears about Family 
Income he often asks if it can be added to 
his old policies—the ones he bought before 
the baby arrived. 


We always tell him “Yes.” If it’s an Occi- 
dental policy, we add our regular Family 
Income Rider, $10, $15 or $20 per month 
per $1,000 of basic insurance. 


But if his existing insurance isn’t in Occi- 
dental, we still say “ Yes.” 


Occidental’s Income Protection policy is a 
Family Income-type supplement for any 
policy in any company. It’s simply Family 
Income without a basic policy—the Family 
Income solution for the man who already 
owns his basic policy and can’t afford 
another. 


Insurance buyers who can’t add Family 
Income to their old policies get the same 
benefit through Income Protection which 
pays any selected monthly income for any 
selected period—10 to 50 years. 








V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


f dine tal Life | 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
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if he wishes to succeed in the life 
insurance business. Until he sees 
Direct Mail in action, until he re- 
ceives his first reply card and has 
made his first sale, he must, of neces- 
sity, take his general agent’s word 
for the fact that direct mail will be 
profitable to him and is a vitally 
important part of his selling activi- 
ties. This leads me to suggest that 
it might be a good idea to keep indi- 
vidual and agency records for each 
agency that you work with so that 
at least once a year (and twice a 
year if possible) you can show what 
individual agency results have been 
using direct mail. In our own agency 
we have been given such records. 
These show that over a ten-year 
period each dollar invested in Direct 
Mail resulted in over forty dollars 
of profit. Through these figures we 
can prove to our new men that our 
agents have closed over millions of 
dollars as a result of Direct Mail. 
A part of every training course 
should have a session dealing with 
all company sales aids, with partic- 
ular emphasis on Direct Mail and 
at the conclusion of the session a 
very specific Direct Mail campaign 
should be planned for each agent. 
Most agencies have material avail- 
able covering its company’s Direct 
Mail letters, with cost, samples, etc. 
I wonder whether it would not be 
feasible to prepare individual book- 
lets covering the use of direct mail 
which could be given to each new 
agent as he completes that section 
of his company’s training course. 
Wouldn’t it also help if we could 
be told from time to time (and I am 
sure a lot of you already do this) 
exactly what types of letters are pull- 
ing the greatest number of replies, 
and which seem to be best for the 
territory in which the agent op- 
erates? It is not enough to know 
that a certain letter will pull 13% 
or 14% replies. It is more important 
to know why a particular letter is 
timely and_why the Advertising 
Managers believe it to be timely 
sales. 


By this I include policy wallets, 
analysis books and forms, birthday 
cards, age change cards, calendars, 
blotters, etc., all of which do much 
to build the prestige of the indi- 
vidual agent and all of which are, I 
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believe, extremely important to his 
development. 

However, in this particular in- 
stance you have tended to become 
rather insular. There is a great deal 
of other valuable material produced 
by various firms. Most of this ma- 
terial eventually finds its way into 
the hands of one agent or another 
in various agencies, agents learn of 
this more by word of mouth than 
any other way. It seems to me that 
it is a responsibility of the advertis- 
ing managers of the companies to 
keep the men in the field acquainted 
with what is available from outside 
sources. We want to know what is 
available even if you don’t stock it. 
Further than that you should, when- 
ever possible, make this material 
available to us at group discount 
rates. I think it is high time you 
faced the facts that the material you 
stock is not always necessarily the 
best or only solution to an indi- 
vidual problem. How about pitch- 
ing in and telling us what the other 
fellow has to offer. 


National Advertising 


Sometimes I think that I should 
be an advertising man. Certainly | 
get a great kick out of comparing 
the various types of life insurance 
advertisements appearing in current 
newspapers and magazines. This 
has been somewhat intensified by 
my preparation for this talk. Your 
advertisements are as diversified as 
the location of your various home 
offices. Some companies advertise a 
particular policy, others advertise on 
an institutional level, still others dis- 
cuss a particular sales technique 
which they use, while others give 
individual insurance case histories. 
That most of them are probably ef- 
fective I will not deny. On the other 
hand I would like to give you the 
reaction of just one average life in- 
surance man to some of them. It is 
awfully difficult to discuss these ads 
without naming companies but I 
shall try to do so, and in the event 
that you should recognize your own 
company in any of the remarks which 
follow I know you will realize that 
I am only voicing one man’s opinion 
and that I am not an advertising 
man. 

I have with me advertisements of 
12 different life insurance companies, 





all of which have appeared in varioys 
national publications. 

The ones which consistently left 
me cold were the “clip the coupon” 
ads dealing with specific policies, | 
didn’t like the pictures and I thought 
some of the figures misleading. | 
know that these reply types of ad- 
vertisements must work and must be 
profitable, but they certainly do not 
attract me. 

Then there are the serious or tear- 
jerker type of “ads” which I confess 
I like. Again I cannot gage their 
effectiveness, but if I were awarding 
any orchids I would certainly single 
out the Travelers and the Prudential 
for the remarkable effectiveness of 
their ads. I like the pictures in the 
Prudential advertisements. I think 
that their slogan, “The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it,” 
was an inspired bit of thinking and 
one of the finest life insurance 
slogans I have ever seen. I like the 
copy and tested its effectiveness in 
an amateur way, with some friends 
and with my wife. I put all 12 ad- 
vertisements on the table and asked 
them to pick the ad that appealed to 
them most. The Pru ad won every 
time. 

Then, too, there are those remark- 
able Travelers advertisements, some 
of them effective tear-jerkers while 
others capture your attention with a 
caption saying, “What a city fellow 
should know about milking a cow.” 
In my book, this series of ads are 
natural. They insure complete at- 
tention because of their eye catching 
pictures and in addition their copy 
is brief, moving and human, and the 
moral is obvious. 


Humor Desirable 


Then there are the humorous ads 
which I like so much and which only 
the Bankers of Iowa, and now the 
“Met,” seem to use. It seems to me 
that we do not have enough humor 
in any of our advertisements or in 
most of the promotional material 
issued by our Home Offices. Maybe 
we take ourselves too seriously be- 
cause it seems to me that there are 
things in the life insurance business 
which are humorous. I wonder 
whether some company is not going 
to get the jump on its competitors 
by publishing some ads which are 

(Continued on page 60) 
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humorous and also some booklets 
containing a laugh or two. The only 
one that I can remember was one 
published by the Diamond Life Bul- 
letin many years ago entitled, “Ten 
Easy Ways To Get Rid of a Life 
Insurance Agent.” The illustrations 
were by Don Herold and the booklet 
was so successful that D.L.B., like 
most -Home Offices, immediately 
stopped printing the booklets when 
the demand increased. This was a 
wonderful ‘‘ice-breaker’” and there 
are many prospective clients who 
will respond favorably if their sense 
of humor is aroused. I have col- 
lected insurance cartoons for many 
years. Some have made excellent 
reprints and have been effectively 
used as mailing pieces. If you'll 
start a cartoon book of your own 
you'll be surprised how many you 
will amass—and. how many can be 
used as “‘ice-breakers.” 

Lately there have been an increas- 
ing number of advertisements deal- 
ing with a special type of program- 
ming service of which the Mutual 
Benefit’s Analagraph is an excellent 
example. I like their ad and I like 
its copy. I like the use of color in 
the ad. The drawings seem reason- 
able to me and the phrase, “Don’t 
guess about your future—Anala- 
graph it,” is also a natural. 

The Occidental Life has run a 
series of advertisements dealing with 
specific policies which I think are 
interesting. The ads are small, the 
opening title is arresting and the 
sales talk good. I like this kind of 
advertising because its message is 
not accompanied by a coupon and 
because it is the sort of ad which 
readily lends itself to reprint for 
agents’ use as envelope stuffers. 

I hope that as time goes on, more 
and more of the advertising pro- 
grams of the companies will deal 
with the services of the agent and 
what he can do. I hope you get 
away from specific policy advertise- 
ments. Show your readers life in- 
surance in action, as the Travelers 
or the Prudential do, or tell them 
what a good agent can do in plan- 
ning their future. 

A topic that also could be dis- 
cussed for weeks. What can you do 
on the broad public relations front 
to make our job easier? As I said 
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a moment ago there has been more 
and more talk about emphasizing 
the agent and the services he per- 
forms and it is in this area that I 
believe the great bulk of the time 
and money used for public relations 
work and newspaper advertising 
should be spent. 


Present institutional life insurance 
ads do not give as much information 
about the services of the agent as 
they should. It is perfectly true that 
some companies have already started 
to publicize this work more and more 
but the Institute of Life Insurance, 
alone, cannot carry the burden. Fur- 
ther than that it seems to me that 
campaign dealing with the agent and 
the vital services he performs, should 
be carried on at the grass roots level 
—in other words in his own home 
town and in his own community so 
that his own prestige can be devel- 
oped where it will do him the most 


good. 


Campaigns built about individual 
agents and the work they do, pre- 
pared in the form of bulletins or 
mailing pieces which can go to the 
agent’s individual clients, will.do a 
great deal toward building this pres- 
tige and also giving the insurance 
public a better knowledge of what 
the agent does. We think that we 
are worthy of our hire and we know 
that you think so, but we want you 
to spend more and more of your 
time, yes, and your money, towards 
telling the world that we are doing 
a pretty good job. Of all the 
“strings” at our command, this one 
is the most important and should be 
more carefully prepared and freely 
used. 


Suggestions 


It is not unlikely that those of 
you who are still awake have been 
muttering to yourselves, “This guy 
has been pretty free with his criti- 
cism, but I wonder just what he 
would do if he had our job and how 
he would handle it.” And so, for 
whatever it is worth, I would like 
to tell you some of the things that 
I would try to do if I were respon- 
sible for the sales promotion material 
of a life insurance company. In the 
first place I would try to uncover 
a theme which would underly all of 
my sales’ promotion material. In 


other words I would try to coor. 
dinate all of my sales promotion ma- 
terial toward one particular end—jf 
it were at all possible, and I believe 
that end would be devoted toward 
telling the public that the life insur- 
ance agent performs a worthwhile 
job; that he performs a certain def- 
nite number of services which ] 
would list in various advertisements. 
l‘rom there I believe I would vo on 
to tell the general public, my policy- 
holders, and my agents’ prospects, 
exactly what some of the terms in 
life insurance policies mean. I would 
try to translate into everyday lan- 
guage the terminology with which 
we so glibly and so frequently con- 
fuse our prospects. Two: I would 
increase my advertising appropria- 
tion at the grass roots level and do 
what I could to build the agent in his 
own community through newspaper 
releases, special mailings and _ the 
like. I think I would give up na- 
tional advertising and spend that 
money in the individual community 
and in local newspapers where it 
would do my agents some good. 
Three: | would develop more cam- 
paigns built around the individual 
characteristics of a particular agency 
and do what I[ could to publicize that 
agency in that community. Four: 
I would not be afraid to interject 
a note of humor in my advertising 
material nor would I be afraid to 
turn on the tears at appropriate 
times. Five: I would see that each 
of my agents received a complete up- 
to-date book for his own personal 
use, listing all of the available sales 
aids which my company has pre- 
pared. I would have this book re- 
vised from time to time and would 
see that he received notice of any 
changes or any additions from time 
to time. Six: I would get out of my 
ivory tower and visit the men in the 
field and find out what they have in 
mind and what criticisms they had 
of the material which I prepared. 
Seven: I would try to avoid a pater- 
nalistic ‘“‘papa knows best” attitude 
in receiving and reviewing this ma- 
terial and assume that some agents 
knew what they wanted and had in- 
telligence. I would invite my agents 
to send in to me sales material of 
other companies which they thought 
had merit and would try to see in 
what way this material could be 
adapted to the uses of my own 
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agents. Eight: I would bear in mind 
one thing agents want very much, 
and have difficulty in obtaining, 1s 
advice on how to write better busi- 
ness letters, and [I would provide 
more specimen letters for specific 
purposes and I'd try to teach my men 
to write betcrer letters. 

Next I think I would keep my 
general agents and my field force 
alert to the gadgets availab‘e in the 
life insurance field which could be 
purchased from the home office at a 
discount and, equally important, I 
think I would alert them to the fact 
that some material offered is not 
worthwhile and [I would not be afraid 
to cite cases where certain material 
or services were unsatisfactory. | 
have a particular example in mind. 
Most all of you are familiar with the 
rating charts put out by a Louisville 
concern. | suppose that every com- 
pany in the United States can show 
that it ranks No. 1 on one of these 
charts. To my way of thinking this 
renders them valueless since every- 
one knows, my company is first! | 
was one of the unfortunate ones who 
purchased a great number of these 
circulars and I wonder why I was 


allowed to make such a jackass of 
myself when a word or two might 
have alerted me to the possibility ; 
surely someone had been fooled be- 
fore. Ten: 1 would have a place in 
the Home Office where all of the 
visual material available was prom- 
inently displayed so that visiting 
agents and general agents could have 
an opportunity to refresh their 
knowledge of what the company had 
to offer when they make visits to the 
home office. Eleven: I would join 
together—even more than at present 
—with all of the various companies 
to exchange ideas and to see if it 
were possible to work out some form 
of cooperative advertising that would 
build the agent even more than the 
Institute of Life Insurance is at pres- 
ent trying to build him. Finally: | 
would be continually on the alert, 
as | know most of you are, to make 
available to all of my agents the 
advice and experience of my depart- 
ment in every field of sales promo- 
tion. I would encourage them to 
write in for special individual ad- 
vice. I would offer my office as a 
clearing house for any sales informa- 
tion that can be helpful to them in 


enabling them to achieve greater and 
sounder production. 

And above all I would try to 
maintain a decent sense of perspec- 
tive. I would try to realize that 
there can never be any substitute 
for a good agent and the services 
which he makes available. I would 
try to realize that his prestige, ego, 
and all the tools at his command 
must be continuously and soundly 
built. I would try to realize that, 
despite anything you may do to the 
contrary, that he will take your aid 
for granted and that he won’t think 
too much about it and that he will 
assume that your ingenuity and ideas 
are his to use without any credit on 
your part. 

There are targets of opportunity 
in our business. With your help 
we'll hit most of them. Together 
we can score bullseyes. Together 
we can move mountains. 


Progress 


"Isn't science wonderful?" 

"In what way?” 

"Well, when it couldn't raise the train 
windows, it air-conditioned the coaches.” 
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Rising Costs—from page |5 


Why is the study of distribution 
costs timely and all-important? In 
the first place, it has been said that 
the first era in the History of Life 
Insurance was the era of the Ac- 
tuary. The second era, the era of 
the Investment man, and that the 
third era, that is now upon us, will 
be the era of the Agency Officer. 


First Era 


In the first era the Actuaries lrad 
to solve, with absolute mathematical 
certainty, the technical problems of 
mortality, reserves, accumulations, 
etc. 

The ball was then passed to the 
Investment men, whose job it was to 
parallel these theoretical assumptions 
with a system of actual investment 
which would accurately accumulate 
the money, with absolute safety. 
These jobs have been well done. 


The ball is now passed to the 
Agency man at a time when all the 
assumptions of the experts have been 
modernized to a point of great real- 
ity. No longer will there exist so 
large a pool of unused money from 
mortality charges into which we 
might dip for revenue to support 
the costs of agency operations. Then 
we all know that the days when 
there was available a net profit of 
1%, 1%% or even 2% on the entire 
investment portfolio of a company 
have long since passed. 


Now, more than ever before, we 
Agency men must stand on our own 
feet, and why should we not do so 
with the same degree of mathemati- 
cal certainty that typifies the work 
of our Actuaries and Investment 
men? 

Our whole system of free enter- 
prise will survive only if the distri- 
bution methods under which we pro- 
vide more goods and services to 
more people are sociatly sound, 
streamlined and continually provided 
at lower cost levels. The accumula- 
tion of raw materials and the pro- 
duction of those materials into the 
finished product on a basis of great 
«ficiency and economy is the single 
greatest achievement of this nation. 
The one factor that remains on trial 
is the expensive, complicated system 
industry has devised to place its 
products in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer. And so it is with life 
insurance. 

During our first 100 years we 
have done, by instinctive and intui- 
tive economy, a pretty fair free hand 
job in our distribution cost problem, 
probably better than any other in- 
dustry. This has been particularly 
true since 1907 when, twenty-five 
years in advance of the times, we 
were placed under the healthy re- 
strictions of a New Deal, an NRA 
Code, or whatever you choose to call 
it. It is particularly true since the 
passage of Section 213 of the New 
York Law, commonly known as 
Schedule ©. These placed healthy 
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standards or patterns of over-a!! Cost 
[Limitations upon the entire Industry. 
Inevitably, the competitive ramifica- 
tions emanating from the compinies 
operating in New York State had 
their effect on all companies through- 
out the country. 

Most companies, and I believe, in 
fact, the whole Industry, can say 
this of our record: “We have col- 
lected ‘X’ dollars from our policy- 
holders since our business _ began, 
We have paid all expenses, all losses 
and yet we have returned to those 
same policyholders, or still 
them, 110% of those same dollars, 
We have distributed the product to 
the American people for a fraction 
ot the interest on their money.” \Ve 
can prove our case that we have not 
been antisocial. Compare that rec- 
ord with other Industry, whether it 
be other forms of Insurance, the 
mark up involved between the cost 
of an automobile at the manutac- 
turers’ level and the cost to the 
consumer, the cost of a piece of 
jewelry, or what have you. The 
comparison is to our credit. 

But, that record must be main- 
tained and improved upon and there 
are factors coming into play today 
which are going to make it difficult 
and to which not enough attention ts 
being paid. 


{ we 


Expense Rate 


I have already referred to the dras- 
tic reductions in mortality and in- 
terest margins. There are other fac- 
tors. From 1932*to 1945 our total 
expense of doing business varied 
from 13.6% of our total income to 
14.4% of our total income. We ex- 
perienced in turn depression, recov- 
ery and wartime economy with a 
negligible change of .8 of 1% of our 
total income needed for expense. 
Suddenly, in 1946, our expense rate 
jumped 2% of total income. In 1947 
it jumped another 1.3% and the 
figures for 1948 are not yet avail- 
able. It is likely, however, that we 
are faced, so far, with an increase 
of something like 5% of our total 
income in expense or 35% increase 
in the expense itself. That increase, 
gentlemen, is important currency, 
about $500,000,000 per year, to be 
exact. We must not forget that this 
has occurred in a period of rapidly 
rising premium income, total income 
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and new business. The effect would 
have been more serious under less 
rapil growth. We cannot and must 
not base our costs on a perpetual 
repetition of these rapid gains. Even 
so, the rate of expense has outrun 
the all-time record gains. 

Then, are we certain that these 
gains are the result of better mer- 
chandising? I believe that the sale 
of Life Insurance has been riding 
the crest of an onrushing wave of 
social consciousness toward the goal 
of security. I think that Life Insur- 
ance has flourished as much because 
of the push and power of this social 
trend as it has because of the indi- 
vidual skills or acts of those of us 
who are responsible for its merchan- 
dising. We must not mistake a bull 
market for genius. If this be true, 
it does not behoove us to sit back 
in a complacent mood of self-satis- 
faction and ignore the creation of 
new methods, new plans, new ideas 
—the biggest detriment to the trial 
and stallation of which is the ever 
present cost problem. It must be 
solved first. 

As a matter of fact, the great 
strength of American Life Insurance 
could become, at one and the same 
time, a vital weakness. Obviously, 
the strength of our Actuarial and 
Investment record lies in the fact 
that we have chosen to accumulate 
and conserve with no attempt at 
enhancement, without regard to cap- 
ital gains or profit, and as far as 
possible with avoidance of risk. A 
continuance of this policy by our 
Actuaries and our Investment men 
will keep us at the same peak of 
financial strength. It will not de- 
velop our markets if it is adhered 
to by Agency men. 


Best Approach 


Unwillingness to risk, to venture, 
to change could conceivably leave us 
far behind the pace of American 
industry. 

Nor can we continue to live down 
to an income. We cannot fulfill our 
destiny by simply cutting and hold- 
ing back total expense. Wise ex- 
penditure may be, probably is, our 
best approach. 

We sold the first hundred billion 
in 80 years, the second hundred bil- 
lion in 19 years. The public need, 
and need badly, the protection of 
an additional 2, 3, or 4 hundred 
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billion. We can only get it to them 
soon enough and fast enough by a 
spirited program of merchandising. 
Without research on the Cost prob- 
lem we are in no shape to tackle such 
a program. 

Now, what is our record in this 
held of Cost study? In looking back 
I see no great steps of progress, 
prior to the foundation of the Bu- 
reau, other than the Armstrong Acts 
and the New York Law, which were 
probably not completely voluntary 
on our part, even though we did co- 
operate. 


To be sure, at the company level, 
each company, in its own way, by the 
exercise of sagacity and the wisdom 
of the prudent man, under policies 
largely laid down by Investment 
men, not by Merchandising men, 
kept down its selling costs. A 
system, called the Agency System, 
was evolved. This system was not 
created. It simply developed; and 
under very different conditions than 
exist today. 

Around 1926, we find the first 
organized efforts on an institutional 
basis, conducted by the Bureau, 
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Rising Costs—Continued 


largely under Laurie Morrison, to 
study, professionally, the costs of the 
system. An outstanding contribution 
was made. They pointed out and 
created a routine for the first time 
as to why and how costs should be 
separated in the agency, as well as 
the home office, into renewal and 
first-year costs. They pointed out 
clearly, for the first time, the 1m- 
portance of size of policy, average 
premium per $1,000, collection fre- 
quency and lapse rates on any cost 
situation. Much more has been ac- 
complished since those early studies. 

That work remains of great value. 
It is only of value, however, if there 
is a follow-up by us—some stand- 
ardization of cost records in the In- 
dustry, some real effort to feed our 
data to a clearing house for analysis, 
and if the results obtained are used 
both at the Company and Agency 
levels. I am sure that Mr. Morrison 
agrees with me that the studies con- 
ducted on the scale that has been 
possible to date have merely 
scratched the surface. 

A great weakness has been and is 
that two or three men at the Bureau, 
with a very nominal budget, and 
with many other duties, cannot be 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to coke care of tomorrow 
with the 
today. And thet is exactly 


what you do when you. 


expected to make much real progress 
on these studies in an Industry as 
great as ours. We have an increase 
in our costs in three years of $500,- 
000,000. We can afford millions for 
Institutional advertising. I have no 
hight with that. We can aftord mil 
lions as a contribution to the study 
of heart disease. Certainly no man 
could argue with that. I do say that 
if we can afford such sums for other 
projects then it is high time that we 
put some real money and some real 
backing into the study of this abso- 
lutely basic problem of the high 
cost of merchandising Life Insur- 
ance today. Agency men need all 
the facts that can be developed. 

It is not a foregone concluston 
that total expense margins should be 
increased, even under present-day 
conditions. Last year, I attempted to 
institute a thorough friendly study 
of the present application of Sched- 
ule QO to our Industry, by the Bu- 
reau. Such a study is going on in 
the New York Department. Why 
should we not be making a coopera- 
tive parallel study? It was objected 
to on the grounds that it would be 
assumed we were applying for 
greater margins for expense. That 
is an unsound assumption. It 1s a 
wrong approach. What we should 


investigate is the necessity or <esir- 
ability of changes in the New York 
Law, which would not necessarily 
increase the total expense limit, byt 
which would adjust the application 
of the law within that total limit. 
more fairly to the incidence o: ex. 
pense under present-day conditions, 

| should like to ask this—Sup pose 
the New York Department were to 
call us in and ask what changes 
should be made. Who is going to 
speak for the Industry? Who has 
figures sound enough and _ broad 
enough on an Industry-wide basis 
to make an intelligent presentation 
of our needs? 

Let’s be more specific. What are 
these unknown factors, these items 
for which we do not have mathe- 
matically accurate data?’ 

let me ask some _ hypothetical 
questions which I hope will point out 
to some of you at least the areas in 
Agency Costs in which I do not 
think we all have the answers 
tainly not on an Industry-wide basis, 
Some of these can be answered by 
one company, others by another com- 
pany. None, I believe, by all. 

Let us start at the beginning— 
the Home Office. Is the cost of your 
Home Office operation properly 
broken down as between the cost of 
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new business and the cost of renewal 
business? Is your budget conducted 
and carried on this basis? If so, how 
do the resultant costs compare with 
other Home Offices? Are you bor- 
rowing from new business to carry 
renewal—or vice versa? Is. your 
system sound? 

Do you know at what point you 
have reached a satisfactory expense 
level so that monies saved beyond 
that point can go into doing a better 
job for the present policyholder, into 
expanding the merchandising possi- 
bilities of your company, into mak- 
ing the services of your company’s 
product available to more and more 
people? Or, do you simply follow 
the policy of living down to an in- 
come every year, spending a little 
less, a little less, bringing your unit 
cost on down to the possible point 
of diminishing return ? 

Let’s move over to the Agency 
Department. Let’s ask this question : 
Are you sure you know how much 
you can spend to build another mil- 
lion? Do you know when you have 
money available for added expense? 
Or, are you confined by a policy of 
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denial here, cutting there, simply 
because that looks to be the sagacious 
safe way to do business? 

Have you a satisfactory answer to 
that fear that keeps most of us awake 
at night—how can we protect our- 
selves against the twin disasters of 
sticking our necks out too far and 
the even more important one of not 
sticking them out far enough? We 
must know how much we can afford 
to spend to get business. It is not 
enough to say we must get the busi- 
ness as cheaply as possible. We 
have got to know what another 10 
million is worth. We must make 
available the money for merchandis- 
ing experimentation and throw off 
the confining strait jackets of the 
traditional time-honored methods 
which have been good for our fore- 
bears but may not be good enough 
for the future! 

How can you prove that you could 
not profitably invest added money in 
existing agencies as compared with 
putting it in new agencies? What 
does it cost to open a new agency? 
What must be done to get that back 
and how soon does it come back? 


& 

How do you know that you were not 
remiss when you failed to open ten 
or twenty new agencies last year? 
How do you know that if you do, 
it will pav off? Are you just handi- 
capping the successful to experiment 
with the new? 


The Field 


Let's get into the field. Let’s start 
with compensation. Are you satis- 
fied’ that you are paying the Man- 
ager or General Agent for what you 
want him to do—namely, get new 
men and get new business? Does he 
profit directly, and immediately, 
from a job well done? 

Or, are you content to continue a 
system of paying him today for what 
we did years ago, or what his prede- 
cessor did? Are you satisfied that 
it would not be cheaper to run his 
Cashier’s Department for him and 
leave him free to do the job he is 
fitted for—that of sales manage- 
ment? Are you satisfied that his 
terminal rights, if any, in his con- 
tract are getting the money’s worth 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Rising Costs—Continued 


for the policyholder that they are 
supposed to get? How can he retire 
on an income which is paid him 10 
parts the first year, 9 parts the 
second year, 7 parts the fourth, grad- 
ually reducing to nothing at the end 
of ten or even fifteen years? You 
have spent a lot of money but have 
you given him security, whether it 
be for old age, disability or for the 
protection of his family? Can a man 
retire on such an income? If not, 
what are you doing about it? 


Are you satisfied that by the very 
act of appointing a salesman or a 
sales manager to be a General Agent 
or Manager you have automatically 
made him into a business man? 

Are you sure that he would not 
operate better if he were relieved of 
the financial worries and the load of 
carrying as an individual the wide 
fluctuations of agency expense with 
resultant profit and loss? Might it 
not be better for the company to 
carry these, eliminate that great 
cause of field-home office bickering 
—who pays the expenses and for 
what, and give the man an honest 
known remuneration for a job well 
ddhe, plus an honest standard of ex- 
pense within which he must eventu- 
ally operate or fail? I might add that 
this is entirely possible under either 
General Agency system or the Man- 
agerial. 


Are you satisfied that your Super- 
visors or Agency Assistants are 
happy in their financial connection 
with your company? Are these men 
properly compensated? What se- 
curity have they? Have we left 
enough margin, after paying the 
General Agent, the Agent and other 
expenses to pay this group ade- 
quately and keep them permanently 
in their all-important positions as 
First Lieutenants, building the busi- 
ness of an agency and carrying it on? 

I will not discuss the compensa- 


tion of the agent, except to say that 


we all know it is in a state of flux 
and that constant pressure is being 
placed on us to make certain that 
we are doing all we can for this 
man. I am not at all certain that we 
were or are sufficiently on top of 
this problem, on a voluntary basis, 
in advance of the demand. To quite 
an extent, the evolution of a solution 
to the ideal agent’s contract is being 
forced upon us, whereas I feel it 
should be created by the Industry 
by design, rather than by force. 

Have you solved the Cost prob- 
lems of territorial or state-wide de- 
velopment from a central metropoli- 
tan agency? Or, are you largely 
leaving the business of outlying 
towns and cities to our friends, the 
weekly premium companies, handing 
it to them on a silver platter? 

Have you considered the agency 
potential of the smaller towns of 
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50,000 to 100,000 population or are 
we content to divide into 50 or 60 
parts the highly competitive, high 
cost business of only the 60 or 80 
most obvious metropolitan communi- 
ties? 

How much money can be put 
profitably into agents’ advances and 
how much net loss can be taken : 

Just what does constitute profit. 
ably purchased business ? 


Other Important Items 


Last, but not least, let’s look at 
some other important items. To me, 
the very easy way out of our situa- 
tion is to solve, or attempt to solve, 
agency expense problems by increas- 
ing the policy average to a point of, 
say, $5,000 or above. I do not deny 
that that is sound and desirable for 
an occasional company. I am saying 
that we are not solving our Indus- 
try-wide cost problem by simply 
pointing our solicitation of business 
to a Tiffany market. It matters not 
whether we argue that 5 or 10 or 
20% of the population are potential 
customers if we aim for an average 
policy of great size. The point that 
is important is that we are neglecting 
some large segment of the popula- 
tion, 50% or 80% or 90%, simply 
because we have failed to solve the 
problem of how that market can be 
tapped within our cost limitations. 
To be sure, mass selling, group pro- 
duction, weekly premium life insur- 
ance are being made available to all. 
The costs there must also be studied 
and reduced. The [Institution must 
solve this problem of how we can 
sell, profitably, to as large a segment 
of the population as possible and not 
as small a segment. 

Much the same line of reasoning 
holds true if you are talking about 
high premiums per $1,000. Are we 
solving the insurance problems of 
the people of America by slanting 
our merchandising so they pay an 
average of $35 per $1,000 to get it? 
Or, by continuing to conduct a sys- 
tem under which we cannot operate 
profitably if premiums tun much 
under $30.00 per $1,000? 

Let’s look at collection frequency. 
Man and boy, agent, supervisor, gen- 
eral agent and home office man, | 
have had a little bell ringing in the 
back of my mind. Our whole sys- 
tem is pointed toward making the 
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average policyholder pay his money, 
once, twice or four times per year, 
preferably once. Only dues and 
‘axes, both negative to his thinking, 
still require that. Yet, we go along. 
We have not solved the problem of 
how to save his money for him at 
more convenient intervals and still 
keep our costs in line. Does that 
mean it cannot be solved ? 

All others in American industry 
are making goods and services avail- 
able on weekly and monthly terms. 
The most outstanding example was 
the recent sale of War Bonds, mostly 
by insurance men, in unheard of 
amounts, to the man with the small 
weekly pay check. Our every com- 
petitor is struggling to get the dollar 
away from the American citizen on 
anything trom a dollar down and a 
dollar a week for life, up. Are we not 
heing left at the post in our failure 
to device a method where we, too, 
can give the American people the 
opportunity to obtain, without great 
extra cost, the benefits of our service 
in more convenient payments? The 
average citizen cannot be trusted to 
accumulate money for six months or 
a year to turn over to us. We know 
that only a small percentage of the 
population can be so trusted. Why, 
then, do we not do something about 
the problem? If we do not solve 
some of these problems, somebody 

It will be a Government 
State or National. 


Can You? 


else will. 
Agency, 


What rent should we be paying 
per foot?) Why? How much pro- 
duction must a man do to justify 
desk space or a private office?) What 
(does it cost to recruit, induct, finance 
and/or train a_ successful agent? 
What do we know, if anything, 
about such functional costs? If you 
and your company can answer all 
these problems, you do not need 
lurther cost studies. But can you— 
and you—and you? 

My time is running out. I have 
tried to generalize and show you 
that under changing conditions 
within our industry and under 
changing world conditions we have 
major trends working against us. | 
have tried to point out specific cost 
problems in the field and in the 
Home Office, for which we have in- 
adequate answers. 
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For most of them, 
1 my humble opinion, the Industry 
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Tue long and successful history of the J. W. Millholland 
Agency extends over a period of 32 years. The founder, J. W. 
Millholland, was appointed General Agent for Ohio National in 
1916. He still plays a leading role in the Agency’s activities. His 
son, Emmett, joined the Agency in 1929, following graduation from 


Ohio State University. 


Mr. S. C. Baber—an ONLI for 32 years—is the brother-in-law 
of J. W. Millholland; Mr. Wray R. Troutwine is his son-in-law. 
Like Emmett, both are among the Company’s leading life under- 
writers. All the members of this loyal ONLI family are a credit to 


the life insurance business. 
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as a whole has no conclusive answer 
and no single company, however 
ably managed, has all the answers. 

lf this be true then it is high time 
that we move. There is a limitation 
to the solutions any one company 
can make to these problems. Col- 
lectively, it is entirely possible to 
embark upon a vigorous, ambitious 
program which will bring many of 
these items out of the realm of the 
nebulous and into the realm of that 
mathematical certainty with which 
our Actuaries and Investment men 
deal. 

If the third era of American Life 
Insurance is in our hands then | 
feel that it is essential that we find 
the answers. 

The Bureau, your Agency Cost 
Committee and other Committees 
are attempting as well as they can to 
scratch the surface. \Ve are. con- 
ducting rent studies and clerical sal- 
ary studies. Mr. Morrison still has 
available his systems of new and re- 
newal business cost control for in- 
stallation in Home Offices and 
Agencies. He has many other 
studies available. We have a Sub- 


=F, O10 NATIONAL 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


committee studying the problem of 
Collection of Premiums at the 
Agency level versus the Home Office 
level. We are conducting studies of 
Lapses. We have a Subcommittee 
out attempting to blaze a trail into 
the study of functional costs, such 
as the cost of recruiting, training or 
maintaining an agent. Another Com- 
mittee is studying Compensation 
Plans for Supervisors. A third Com- 
mittee is trying to standardize a 
procedure of Agency Expense Anal- 
ysis for all Companies and _ all 
Agencies. 


Projects 


Mr. Morrison is making a study 
of the systems under which com- 
panies make available expense money 
to their agencies. Still another proj- 
ect is the collection of actual statistics 
on First Year and Renewal Costs 
under present-day conditions from 
the few companies and agencies who 
can and will provide us the informa- 
tion in comparable form. We have 
handbooks available outlining pres- 
ent types of Agents, Managers and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rising Costs—Continued 


General Agents contracts. We are 
getting together a bibliography of all 
expense literature and all studies 
that have been made in the past so 
that everything that has been ac- 
complished to date can be gathered 
together and made permanent. 
These projects are fine. The 
trouble is there are too few com- 
panies interested, too few people 
contributing to the data, results are 
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too remote, many of the most im- 
portant projects are being carried 
out on a voluntary part-time basis 
by company men who are already 
thoroughly busy and can give only 
a few scattered hours to the work. 
In the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation itself we have outstanding 
work but they have neither the 
money, the time, the staff, nor the 
complete and willing cooperation of 
the Industry. I, therefore, sincerely 
believe that by the time we reach 
satisfactory conclusions at our pres- 
ent pace, hell will be frozen over 
solid. 


Three Points 


Now, mine is not the first, nor will 
it be the last, still, small voice from 
the wilderness to stand on this plat- 
form and exhort the Industry with 
a call to arms. All of this is very 
interesting. We nod our approval 
(or do we), return to our busy 
routines and nothing much happens. 
So, I am going to be bold enough 
to conclude my paper with one or 
two concrete suggestions as to some- 
thing that could be done. 

What can you and I do in our 
own companies? I have three points. 


1. Go back, and as we plan the 
coming year, give real thought 
and study to the development 
of this subject within your own 
company. 

2. Review your present Cost De- 
partment. Set up a new de- 
partment, if you have none—a 
detached department—whose 
sole responsibility is the study 
of Agency Costs of your com- 
pany. Depending upon the 
company’s size, this depart- 
ment could vary from one or 
two men to many individuals. 


3. See that that department 1s 
charged with the responsibility 
of cooperating in every possible 
way with the Agency Manage- 
ment Association, particularly 
in its Cost Research Projects, 
and that the name of the man 
in charge is furnished to the 
Bureau. 


Then, to the Board of Directors of 
our Association, I suggest the fol- 
lowing : 





1. Consider how and where to 
get the money to speed up this 
section of our activity. 

2. Divide the work of the Agency 

Cost Committee into two parts 
or accomplish the same resylt 
by the appointment of a new 
Committee. Part One of the 
work to be handled by a Com- 
mittee member, on a regional 
basis, would be to obtain and 
maintain interest and coopera- 
tion in Cost Projects from the 
companies in our membership 
in his region. 
The activity of the 
Committee would be to con- 
tinue the supervision of and 
cooperation with the actual 
Agency Costs Research staff it- 
self. No Committee can do 
both nor can the staff at Head- 
quarters do both. 

. Get action now. /t may be later 
than we think. 


second 


>) 


HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITING 


New Courses 


HE Joint Education and Ex- 

amination Committee, made up of 
representatives of both the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
and the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters have announced plans 
for holding an examination on 
underwriting on May 6, {949 next. 
The program has been established 
to meet the demand for some or- 
ganized and directed course of study, 
but it is not intended to take the 
place of the more complete course of 


study and examinations offered by 
the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute. 


The examinations next May will 
consist of two parts and they will 
be given at the same time and in the 
same places as examinations of the 
L. O. M. A. The cost of each ex- 
amination is $5.00, and for those 
who successfully pass them a Certifi- 
cate will be granted. 

The above is available to home 
office underwriters of member com- 
panies of either body only. Further 
details are available from Pearce 
Shepherd, chairman, at Post Office 
Box 594, Newark 1, N. J. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 


Divorce Held Not to Abrogate In- 
srance Contract Nor to Affect 
Wife's Right to Proceeds Where She 


Paid Premiums 


EORGE FICKE was insured 

under certain insurance policies 
issued by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in which his 
wife was named beneficiary. The 
parties were divorced in 1937, after 
having been married many years. In 
the present controversy she is claim- 
ing the entire proceeds of the poli- 
cies upon his death or in the alterna- 
tive all of the premiums paid by her 
with interest from the dates of the 
payments. 

The wife purchased the policies 
and paid all of the premiums both 
before and after the divorce and all 
of the policies involved were issued 
after the marriage and before the 
divorce. After the divorce the 1n- 
sured married again and his widow, 
who is administratrix of his estate, 
is claiming the proceeds of the poli- 
ces but the former wife contends 
she is entitled to the proceeds as 
she had an insurable interest in the 
life of the husband at the time the 
policies were issued. The lower court 
dismissed appellant’s petition, and 
this appeal presents the question of 
whether she is entitled to the face 
amount of the policies, the amount of 
premiums paid on the policies by 
her, with interest from the dates of 
such payments, or nothing. 

Although the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals had previously followed 
other rules, upon this occasion it 
was felt necessary to reexamine 
their former opinions rather than 
“blindly” follow the doctrine of stare 
decisis “when no rule of property 
had been established which would 
be overturned with resulting hard- 
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Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


ship on persons who had relied upon 
such erroneous decisions.” 


In discussing the general rules of 
insurance and insurable interest, the 
following were mentioned: An in- 
surable interest is necessary to the 
validity of an insurance contract, 
whether the subject matter is prop- 
erty or life, and if no insurable in- 
terest exists the contract is void. 
See 29 American Jurisprudence, In- 
surance, Section 318. The reason for 
this rule is to prevent “wagering 
policies” which are invalid on the 
grounds of public policy because 
the insured has no interest in the 
thing insured and can incur no loss 
by the happenings insured against. 


An insurable interest at the in- 
ception of a contract of life insurance 
is regarded by most courts as suffi- 
cient, and it is immaterial that such 
interest ceases prior to the death of 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





the insured. These two rules apply 
to the situation of one taking out 
insurance on the life of another. 

There is a clear cut distinction, 
however, between the questions as 
to the insurable interest of one taking 
out a policy on the life of another, 
and as to the right of one to take 
out a policy on his own life for the 
benefit of another. Every person has 
an insurable interest in his own life 
and may insure it for the benefit of 
his estate, or in the absence of stat- 
ute, insure it in good faith for the 
benefit of any person, regardless of 
whether such person has an insurable 
interest in his life. 29 American 
Jurisprudence, Insurance, Sections 
354 and 355. 

After reviewing some of their 
previous decisions, the court held 
that, in the absence of a policy pro- 
vision to the contrary, or regulation 
by statute, a life insurance policy 
originally valid does not cease to 
be so by reason of the cessation of 
insurable interest of the beneficiary. 
Where the wife has procured and 
paid for insurance on the life of 
her husband during the marriage, 
subsequent divorce does not abro- 
gate the contract, and she is entitled 
to continue to pay the premiums 
after the divorce and collect the pro- 
ceeds of the policy upon its maturity. 
Ficke vs. Prudential Insurance Co., 
305 Ky. 171, 175 ALR 1215, 202 
S. W. (2d) 429. 


Insurer Held to Be Only Party Who 
Can Raise the Question of Insurable 
Interest in a Life 


In 1912, W. H. Matthews, plain- 
tiff in this case, upon application to 
the Farmers and Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, an old line life 
insurance company, was issued a 
(Continued on the next page) 
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whole life nonparticipating policy 
in which his then wife, Lutie -B. 
Matthews, was named as the bene- 
ficiary, and which contained a pro- 
vision which gave him the right to 
change the beneficiary under certain 
conditions. After her death his es- 
tate was named beneficiary and upon 
his remarriage in 1931, Elizabeth, 
his second wife and the defendant in 
this case, was named beneficiary. 

In 1945, Matthews and his wife 
entered into a written agreement re- 
specting their property rights which 
specifically provided that in the event 
they ceased living togther as hus- 
band and wife, she should have her 
choice of two insurance policies, the 
one involved in this controversy and 
the other with Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, both of which 
had approximately the same loan 
value, to have as her sole and sepa- 
rate property. When the husband 
sued for divorce the following year 
the court granted a divorce to the 
defendant and approved and con- 
firmed the contract, and since that 
decree she has had actual possession 
of the policy in controversy. On 


December 21, 1946, the plaintiff filed 
an application to change the bene- 
ficiary to his daughters, Marcile B. 
Senter and Ireine M. Colson, and as 
the court phrased it, “It is safe to 
say that the insurer hesitated to 
make the change and that the same 
has not been made.” In the present 
action the insurer was named as a 
party defendant, served with sum- 
mons, and filed a pleading. The 
lower court held the wife to be the 
absolute owner of the policy and 
that all persons claiming by, through 
or under the husband were barred of 
any right therein. 

The Kansas Supreme Court 
agreed with the lower court, affirm- 
ing its judgment. The court stated 
(following the reasoning of the Ken- 
tucky case, above), “When an old 
line life insurance policy is issued on 
the life of a husband or wife in which 
the other spouse is named as a bene- 
ficiary, and thereafter they are di- 
vorced, the simple fact that they are 
divorced does not change the bene- 
ficiary.”” See Tromp vs. National 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., 143 
Kan. 98, 53 P. (2d) 831, 19 Corpus 


Juris 181 note 47; 27 Corpus Juris 


Secundum, Divorce, § 180, note 78; 














SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 
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A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
CONTAINS AMONG OTHER VITAL 


1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO- 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MassacuHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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29 American Jurisprudence 977 
§ 1309 (annotation at 175 Ainericay 
Law Reports 1220). 

As to the written contract respect. 
ing their property rights, the cour 
said that the insured may make an 
agreement with the beneficiary, or 
with another, respecting the pay. 
ment of premiums or the distriby- 
tion of the proceeds of the policy. 
which is valid between the parties j 
made in good faith and for a valy- 
able consideration. See Tivis ys 
Hulsey, 148 Kan. 892, 84 p. (2d) 
862 ; 46 Corpus Juris Secundum, In 
surance, § 1173; Harrison ys. 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Co., 163 Kan. 277, 181 P. (2d) 520: 
Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Long, 139 
Kan. 632. 32 p. (2d) 464. There. 
fore, the court held the policies were 
separated as to ownership by the 
agreement and the decrees of the 
court. 

l‘urther the court specifically held 
that the insurer was the only party 
who could raise the question of in- 
surable interest’ of the defendant. 
The following quotations were cited: 

37 Corpus Juris 398: “Want of in- 
surable interest in an assignee of a 
policy of life insurance cannot be set 
up by the assignor or his personal 
representative.” 

44 Corpus Juris Secundum, Insur- 
ance, § 212: “Only the life insurance 
company may raise the question ol 
lack of insurable interest.” 

Kven though the insurer was 
represented by counsel and appear- 
ing in the case for all purposes, since 
the insurer was not complaining ol 
judgment in the lower court, the 
court held the plaintiff had no 
authority to take over that burden 
for the insurer. Matthews vs. Mat- 
thews, 163 Kan. 755, 175 ALR 1268, 
86 P. (2d) 233. 


Easy Does It! 


A man who had been henpecked most of 
his married life was burying his wife. As the 
coffin was being carried out of the house, it 
bumped against a tree. To the horror of all 
present, there was a muffled scream. The 
lid was removed, and the supposedly dead 
woman stirred. She was not dead at all. 

Restored to health, the shrewish woman 
lived three years longer. Then she really 
died. 

As the coffin was being carried to the 
hearse, the husband addressed the bearers 
very solemnly: 

“Boys, watch that tree!" 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Three New Officers Appointed 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. President William Montgom- 
ery reported continued growth and progress. Paid for 
business in the nine months was $82,872,000, bringing 
business in force to $853,643,000. Assets increased 
about $11,500,000 to a total of $188,000,000. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Montgomery reported that the company’s in- 
come of $25,082,550 was the largest ever recorded for 
any nine months’ period. 

He also announced appointment of three additional 
company officers. DeWitt T. McGraw was appointed 
Director, Sales Promotion; Ernest T. Rice was made 
Field Secretary; and Donald L. Smith was made D1- 
rector, bield Training. 

DeWitt T. McGraw advances to his new position from 
Manager of the Advertising Department. He will con- 
tinue to handle arrangements in connection with the 
company’s regional meetings and meetings of its branch 
managers. He is also responsible for the further develop- 
ment of Acacia’s direct mail and other sales promotion 
plans. Mr. MecGraw’s service with Acacia dates from 
1923, most of which time was spent in the Field Depart- 
ment. 

\s Field Secretary, Ernest T. Rice will have the 
responsibility for the preparation of agents’ and mana- 
gers’ contracts, the securing of licenses, handling of 
supplies and other matters relating to the continued 
welfare of the Field Force. Mr. Rice has been with 
Acacia for eighteen years, practically all of which 
time was spent in the Field Department. 

The appointment of Donald L. Smith as Director, 
l‘ield Training marks the intensification of the empha- 
sis which Acacia is placing on field training. Mr. Smith 
has been instrumental in the development of Acacia’s 
Training Guide, has been a prominent speaker at re- 
cional meetings on this subject and is thoroughly 
lamiliar with training problems through his work in the 
eld with the branches which he formerly served as 
eld Supervisor. 

Mr. Smith came to Acacia in August 1946 following 
several years of experience in another eastern company 
as manager, agent and field supervisor. 
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AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
Seitz President 


F. J. Seitz, with the American Home Life, Topeka, 
Kansas since 1925 and most recently V. P. and Sales 
Director, has been elected President succeeding William 
Martin Hobbs, who died on October 11th last. 


AETNA LIFE 


Increases Dividend Scale 


The Directors of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn., have voted dividends payable in 1949 
for Ordinary policies in the Participating Department 
under a new dividend scale. 

For dividends payable in 1949, the new dividend 
scale requires an appropriation of $2,609,540 out of 
earnings. This amount is 11% higher than would have 
been required under the old dividend scale. The increase 
in dividends results largely from improved mortality. 

The rate of interest to be allowed in the Participat- 
ing Department on proceeds of policies left with the 
Company for all payments falling due in 1949 and to 
be allowed on dividend accumulations will be 234% (the 
same as last year) except where a higher rate is guaran- 
teed. The same rate of interest of 234% will be paid in 
the Non-Participating Department on funds held by the 
Company except where a higher rate is guaranteed. 

Illustrations of new dividends for the first five policy 
years for policies currently being issued—that is for 
policies issued since the 3lst of May, 1947—compared 
with dividends that would have been payable under the 


old scale are shown below. 
‘ 


Exhibit of Cash Dividends on Policies Being 
Currently Issued 


Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Year Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
Ordinary Life 
| $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.66 $1.66 $3.07 $3.07 
2 1.46 2.18 3.25 3.91 5.25 5.81 8.09 8.47 
3 1.68 2.42 3.49 4.17 5.54 6.13 8.35 8.77 
} 1.90 2.66 3.74 4.43 5.84 6.45 8.60 9.05 
5 2.13 2.90 3.97 4.68 6.13 6.76 8.83 9.31 
(Continued on the next page) 
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“They’re 
Telling Us!” 











Cc of the five most recent ‘“‘Men-of-the-Year,’’ the 
Council has long since earned the respect of every member of our 
organization. 


We'd like to quote briefly from the chairman's report to the 
field organization of a recent council meeting: 


“I want to express our appreciation to the Home Office officials 
who were willing and eager to discuss our recommendations. They 
met each subject in a spirit of complete cooperation. The various 
recommendations now being put into effect are evidence of their 
desire to bring about full cooperation with each of us in the field.’’ 


One more evidence that it doesn’t take a lot of high-powered 
glamor to make a life insurance company—just some practical use 
of these everyday virtues of reliability, fai and cooperation. 
And that’s what Provident has been working at for the past 32 


years. 
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AETNA LIFE—Continued 


Exhibit of Cash Dividends on Policies Being 
Currently Issued 


Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Year Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
20-Payment Life 
l $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.64 $1.64 $3.05 $3.05 
2 1.69 2.31 3.29 3.85 26 65.73 8.07 8.40 
3 2.00 2.65 3.61 4.20 5.62 6.12 8.37 374 
4 2.32 2.99 a34 4.35 5.98 6.52 8.65 9.05 
5 2.65 3.34 4.25 4.90 6.32 6.89 8.91 9.35 
20-Year Endowment 

1 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.62 $1.62 $3.04 $3.04 
2 1.76 2.25 3.32 3.79 5.26 5.68 8.06 8.37 
3 2.21 2.74 3.73 4.23 5.66 6.12 8.37 8.72 
4 2.67 3.24 4.14 4.68 6.00 6.56 8.67 9.06 
5 3.13 3.74 4.54 5.13 6.44 6.98 8.95 9.38 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company, East Orange, 
New Jersey, was favorably examined by the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance as of 
December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1944, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was similar 
to that appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Continuing Dividend Scale 


Peter M. Fraser, president of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced that the Company plans to continue its present 
dividend scale through 1949. The computations for 
dividends to be credited in 1949 are on the same basis 
as that in effect this year except for some adjustments 
on certain Juvenile and Term insurance plans. 

The interest rates of 314% on optional settlement 
contracts and 3% on dividend accumulations will be 
continued through the year 1949. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Passes Billion Mark 


Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, IIl., now 
in its 38th year of operation has joined the ranks oi 
the billion dollar life insurance companies. 

Announcement of this achievement was made at 
the company’s convention in October by Roy Tuch- 
breiter, president. 

Actual volume in force, said Mr. Tuchbreiter to an 
assemblage of more than three hundred representa- 
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tives, stood at $1,025,984,768.00 on the close of business 
September 30, 1948. 

He further emphasized that the company’s present in 
force volume stands as an undivided Continental achieve- 
ment. Every dollar of it was written by Continental 
agents ; every policy underwritten by Continental’s own 
underwriting staff. There have been no mergers, no 
reinsurance. 

Volume in force stood at a quarter billion in 1939, 
reached a half billion in 1945. Company facilities have 
been steadily expanded through the years, juvenile 
policies in 1927, group insurance in 1931, participating 
forms of policies in 1937. At the same time, the number 
of states in which it operates has increased steadily, 
presently standing at 41. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
Phillips President 


Charles E. Phillips was elected President of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., 
at a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees. Phillips, 
formerly Secretary, succeeds the late Henry P. Blair. 

The Board also elected Gilbert C. Clark as Executive 
Vice President and Secretary. He formerly was Associ- 
ate Actuary. 

Phillips has been associated with the Equitable for the 
past twenty-six years, having been Secretary since 1943. 
He is a graduate of George Washington University Law 
School, where he received the degree of LL.B. and 
LL.M. He was admitted to the bar in 1925. 

Mr. Clark, joined the Equitable in 1925 in its 
actuarial department, serving as Assistant Actuary for 
many years, and being appointed associate Actuary in 
1943. He is a Past President of the Middle Atlantic 
Actuarial Club, being also one of the organizers and a 
charter member. He is a former Director of the Life 
Office Management Association, and is now Chairman 
of its Industrial Insurance Office Methods Committee. 

Lauriston H. Hannah, Vice President and Manager 
of Agencies was also elected to the company’s Executive 
Committee. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
New Modified 3 


A new modified whole life policy was announced 
November 1 by the Equitable Life of Des Moines, Iowa. 
ased on a whole life participating policy form, the new 
contract provides for an annual premium during the 
lirst three years which is comparable to a term to age 
05 rate. After the third year, the premium, while 
slightly higher than ordinary life at the original age of 
issue, is lower than ordinary life at the attained age. At 
the end of the third year, there is an option to convert 
the policy to a participating term to age 65 policy for the 
same amount and at the original premium rate. 
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Our Christmas Wish 








On that memorable First Christmas the 
stars listened as the heavenly host sang, 
“Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward Men.” 


The concepts of Peace and Goodwill are 
as everlasting as the stars—and as insepa- 
rable as night and day. We cannot have 
Peace without Goodwill. 


That “Peace on Earth, Goodwill toward 
Men” may encompass all peoples, all 
nations this coming year and for the years 
to come is our wish for you and yours and 
for the peoples of all the world. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Compeny™ 


FRANKFORT —_ INDIANA 





THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





YOUR LIFE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
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= calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, pro- 
motions, increased income, home 
ownership — are normal, expected 
human events .. . each creating new 
life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these 
needs is the function of the life un- 
derwriter. Significantly, 81% of 
Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 
use Fidelity Personal Estate Plans as 
a guiding almanac in Estate Planning. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





Best’s Life News 


FIDELITY UNION 
Favorably Examined 


The Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company, Dallas. 
Texas, was favorably examined by the Texas Depart- 
ment as of December 31, 1947, covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1945, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners was 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 1948 Life 
Reports. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Louisiana and Texas as of 
December 31, 1947, covering operations of the company 
since December 31, 1945. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 1948 
Life Reports. 


HOMESTEADERS LIFE 
Takes Over Assessment Societies 


During the period April 1, 1947 to January 1, 1948 
the Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
took over the following assessment societies under con- 
tracts of consolidation, merger and reinsurance: Con 
solidated Mutual, Universal Mutual Life, Benevolent 
Association, Empire Mutual Life and United Benevolent 
Society. All of these were located in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota and the first three were taken over April 1, 1947 
and the last two on May 1, 1947. One June 1 the Twin 
Cities Mutual Assessment Society and on July 1, Chip- 
pewa Mutual Life and Capitol Mutual Life—all three 
being located in St. Paul, Minnesota. On September | 
the Northwest Life Assurance Society, Willmar, Min- 
nesota and on October 1 the Ideal Life Association at 
Faribault, Minnesota. On November 1, 1947 the Park 
Region Life Association, Christian Benevolent Societ\ 
and National Life, all of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
on January 1, 1948 the United Life Association, also 
of Minneapolis. 


New Policy Contracts ° 


New policy contracts were issued to all members 
who were in good standing in the various societies on 
the effective date of the merger agreement, or who were 
entitled to reinstatement on said date. The new con- 
tracts were based on the American Experience Table ot 
Mortality with interest at 3%. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
Reinsures Peerless L. and A. 


EK. H. Henning, president of the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company of Monmouth, Illinois, has 
announced the reinsurance of the business of the Peer- 
less Life and Accident Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, Kansas, effective as of September 1, 1948. 

The Peerless operated in the State of Kansas only, 
and its annual premium income is approximately $150,- 
000, consisting primarily of monthly premium accident 
and health and some intermediate life business. 

Mr. Dd. ‘TP. Lund, former secretary and general mana- 
ger of the Peerless, has assumed the duties of district 
manager for the Illinois Bankers Life and will operate 
through a combined district office located in Kansas 
Citv, Missouri, and covering the greater Kansas City 
area including branch offices in Kansas. 

The agency statf of the Peerless has been assimilated 
under the continued leadership of Mr. Lund and his 
associates, and a development program covering both 
Missouri and Kansas 1s under way at this time. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Divver Advertising Manager 


Announcement was made last month of the appoint- 
ment of Margaret Divver as Advertising Manager of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., Miss Divver has been in the advertising 
and publication tield throughout her business career and 
has been associate advertising manager of the company 
since 1942. 

Leavitt Hloward, who has been with the advertising 
department of the John Hancock since 1940 with the 
exception of three and one-half years when he served 
as Communications Officer in the U. S. Army, has been 
appointed Assistant Advertising Manager. 

These appointments follow reorganization of the 
company’s advertising operation with a view to the in- 
creasing importance of house organ activities. A sepa- 
rate department for the production of these publications 
has been established under the direction of James A. 
Peirce, Manager of the Bureau of Publications. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Nine-Day Holiday 


The Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
has announced that agents and salaried employees will 
have a nine-day holiday for the Christmas season, but 
district offices will be open for regular hours to serve 
policyholders and the public during this period. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 22nyaany 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











PROOF ’O THE PUDDING ... 


The average length of service of our 
General Agents . 14.9 years, includ- 


ing ten recent appointments. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY — GROWING ON SERVICE 
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=. Conventions at the MORAINE 
aa HOTEL afford the happy com- 

bination of dsoccalioted effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club. . . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


LOUCAMIL, -ON-THE-LAKI 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA—Continued 


Guardian J. N. McEachern, Chairman of the Board, sa‘) the 
R e company wished to give everyone, insofar as possible. 
epresentatives the opportunity to be with his family during the holiday 


season. He said he was certain the Home Office and 
held force would cooperate to have the company’s |usi- 
ness in such fine condition that the holiday would be 


The "EG- b 5” — well deserved. 


for low guaranteed premium 


The “PR-85’”— LIFE OF VIRGINIA 
for low net cost * Glazier Actuary 


have 


Richard L. Glazier has been elected actuary of the 


The *"DR_70” Life Insurance Company of Virginia and assumed his 


his new duties November 1, succeeding R. J. Towne. 
for low net ledger cost A native of Newport, Kentucky, he was graduated 
- from Yale University in 1927, receiving the B.S. de- 
Miciceenlh : ‘Aiateiiaanis gree. Following a few months in the actuarial depart- 
brokers and sur- The ment of the Prudential Insurance Company, he became 


plus writers are in- associated sixteen years ago with the actuarial depart- 
vited to call or 


pg ge G U A e D i A N ment of the Union Central Life and has occupied the 
Guardian office for post of assistant actuary with that company for the last 
full details. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ cevyen years. 


OF AMERICA : He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 


and of the American Institute of Actuaries. 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
























MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Mortgage Policy 


A Mortgage Retirement Provision rider for attaching 
to basic policies when issued has been announced by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The benefit is an amount of insurance in addition to 
that provided by the basic policy and decreases on each 
policy anniversary during a period of 10, 15, or 20 years 
as may be elected. The benefit, accordingly, diminishes 
from year to year until the Expiry Date when the pro- 
vision terminates. The amount of insurance provided 
under the rider will normally be more than sufficient to 
pay off the outstanding balance of a mortgage which 
runs for the same term as the rider. 

The initial additional insurance provided by the 
Mortgage Retirement Provision must be at least $4,000 
and, subject to certain maximum limits, cannot be 
greater than three times the sum insured under the basic 
policy. The provision will not be attached to a basic 
policy of less than $2,000. 

Premiums under the rider are completed before the 
expiration of the Mortgage Retirement Protection 
Period as indicated in the following table: 








Increased “Packaged Profits” are 
assured when you sell Columbus 
Mutual’s “Life Packages.” The 
records of hundreds of salesmen 










































prove it. So if you are not ac- 
quainted with this unique meth- 
od of insurance selling you'll 
find our sample portfolio— sent 
without obligation — especially 
interesting. 














The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
D. E. Ball, President Columbus 16, Ohio 








Term of Rider Number of Premiums Payable 
10-Year Plan 8 
15-Year Plan 12 
20-Year Plan 16 
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After premiums for the Mortgage Retirement Provision 
have been completed, the premium payments reduce to 
those payable under the basic policy. 

The rider contains a provision permitting conversion 
to a policy on the Life, Endowment, or Retirement In- 
come plan for an amount not in excess of 75% of the 
amount of additional insurance in effect under the 
rider at the time of conversion. The new policy will be 
issued as of the date on which conversion takes place 
and the premium will be that currently charged at the 
then attained age of the insured. Conversion may be 
made not later than the end of the seventh policy year 
on the 10-Year Plan; the end of the tenth policy year 
on the 15-Year Plan; the end of the twelfth policy year 
on the 20-Year Plan. 

In the event the insured dies during the period of 
coverage of the rider, the benefit under the rider is 
added to the amount payable under the basic policy 
and becomes payable to the beneficiaries as a part of 
the proceeds of the policy. 

Addition of the rider will be considered in the case of 
some substandard risks. 


Timely Mail Folder 


Santa Claus and little children share the spotlight in 
a direct mail advertising folder announced recently by 
the company. For home office mailing at the agent’s re- 
quest, the full color piece suggests life insurance to pro- 
vide a check for Christmas shopping if the family pro- 
vider dies while the children are growing up. The emo- 
tional appeal to dads and mothers opens the door for 
the agent to discuss any or all needs for family pro- 
tection life insurance. It is, therefore, a single idea 
selling message with a multiple objective. A card bearing 
the agent’s name is enclosed. 

The title “ ’Twas the Night Before Christmas” is 
superimposed on a Christmas tree decoration on the 
cover. Turning the page, the reader’s eye is drawn to a 
picture of a little boy and girl in their twin beds with 
their Christmas stockings hung in great expectation. 
Proving that Santa Claus will not disappoint them, as the 
text on the facing page tells, the stockings are bulging 
with gifts. 

Alongside the Massachussets Mutual signature and 
the line ‘We have been underwriting Santa Claus since 
1851,” there is a picture of Santa. 

Increasing the attention and retention value of the 
folder, the long favorite poem “A Visit from St. Nicho- 
las” appears on the last page, for dads and mothers to 
read to their children. 


METROPOLITAN 
More Plain Talk* 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in a 
letter addressed by President Leroy A. Lincoln to the 
\gents of the Company in Connecticut, Michigan and 
New Jersey, announces that the Company will not agree 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOTEL 


»EELBAGH 


HOmeEeE OFFICE ~- ATLANTA 





fs ier) Mh (Hospitality 


AT THE MOST MODERN HOTEL 


[IN LOUISVILLE 


The Seelbach is Kentucky's re-newest hotel; a reve- 
lation of resplendence — tomorrow's hotel you'll 
wont to enjoy today. 

EVERYTHING NEW FOR COMFORT, AND NOW 
FIRST AGAIN with YEAR "ROUND 

AIR-CONDITIONED SLEEPING ROOMS 


NOISE -PROOF, DUST-PROOF, POLLEN-PROOF AND 
OOF! 


CLIMATE - PROOF 


Typical of the general streamlining of the Seelbach. 


500 ROOMS WITH BATH 


VISIT THE SENSATIONAL PLANTATION ROOM 


VIEW YHE PICTURESQUE DIORAMA 





SURROUNDED BY LOUISVILLE 
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METROPOLITAN—Continued & Professional Workers of America and of many re. The p 


ports of withdrawal of Agents from the union, we wil] ach to 


to the extension of the separate collective bargaining not enter into negotiations unless it is determine! hy HBheir ge 
agreements with the United Office & Professional an election, that a majority of our Agents in Connecticut. The n 
Workers of America (CIO) covering the Agents in Michigan, and New Jersey presently desire repres:ata- de by 2 
these States, which agreements expire December 31, tion and unless the National Labor Relations Board sy QJphy Wil! 
1948. certifies. report S 

In a notice to the United Office & Professional “Therefore, unless the required affidavits are filed and 9" the 


Workers of America the Company made the following unless the United Office & Professional Workers of Althe 

statement of reasons for terminating the contracts and America is certified by the National Labor Relations jmong — 

for refusing to enter into bargaining negotiations with Board, after an election duly held, as the bargaining Jjse">— 

the union: representative for Agents of this Company in Connecti. Je™ 5 
“We are informed that the officers of your organiza- cut, Michigan and New Jersey, we will not enter into 

tion have not complied with those provisions of the bargaining negotiations.” 

National Labor Relations Act which require the filing As the various agreements with the United Office & 

of an affidavit by each officer of the union affirming that Professional Workers of America in the United States 

he is not a member of the Communist party or affliated have different expiry dates, it is stated that, if similar 

with such party, and that he does not believe in, and is conditions prevail at the expiration of such other exist- 

neither a member of nor supports any organization ing contracts, identical action will be taken by the 


that believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United Company. The 
States Government by force or by any illegal or uncon- The Metri ypolitan has existing agreements with unions Madis¢ 
stitutional methods. We are unwilling to negotiate with affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and Wiscot 
any organization which has not complied with this with the International Union of Life Insurance Agents. 1947, « 
wholesome requirement of the law. In West Virginia, District of Columbia (American ber 31, 

“In any event, in view of the apparent dissatisfaction Federation of Labor) and Minnesota (International JJ port o' 
of Agents respecting membership in the United Office Union of Life Insurance Agents), it is understood that Best's 


the Company questions whether the majority of Agents 


' * desire to continue to be represented by these unions 
The It will not enter into bargaining negotiations respect- 
ing these areas unless it is determined by an election i 


COMMONWEALTH held by the National Labor Relations Board that the 1922. 


Go mmenlar y Agents still desire to be represented by these unions. the re 
Editors. Colon 


* See Prudential page 90 Nov. 1948 issue 
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IT CAN BE A PLEASURE 
Psychologists tell us that people do 
things because they like the results 
which accompany their action. They MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
refrain from doing those things which 
bring unpleasant results. Definitizes Supervisory Program 
In your business as a Life Under- 
exis ape “a make it a pleasure A program for supervisory development has just been Cla 
pea, Fay ag cl cea announced to the general agents of The Mutual Benefit Presi 
with you. Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. by Director it wa 
hen you make your _policy- of Management lraining, Laurance W. McDougall. Chait 
owner’s and your prospect's interests Designed to advance the strength and efficiency of those meet 
your first consideration, you will have engaged in field supervisory duties, the plan consists a Vic 
a pleased and satisfied policyowner of management reading and study curriculum, super- In D 
and a much better prospect for new visors’ conference, monthly bulletin, annual trophy, M 
business. qualification for conventions, and activity and result hert 
A satisfied policyowner will always records. Chie 
ask wand advice and rely on it—he The reading and study curriculum is scheduled for in 1 
will buy additional Life Insurance ais acini ies: ceactiie siaieliiaeleieit anette ol “a5 
snenetaae si. h periods, each emphasizing one phase 0 Sst 
Insurance in Force—September 30, development in recruiting, training, supervision and \\ 
1948—$378.985.098 leadership. Following completion of each assignment, Insu 
a supervisor will submit brief written reports, covering Pres 
( () | il () \ W i A I, T | (a) general reaction to the ideas and material studied S 
BREE INSURANCE COMPANY and (b) specific ideas and techniques which the super- vest 
visor is adopting. When all assignments in each period Tres 
Le ek ee ee have been completed, the student will prepare an outline ant 
of his own pattern of procedure in recruiting, training men 


























and supervision. 
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The program contemplates two two-week conferences, 
ach to be attended by a dozen supervisors selected by 
heir general agents and the home office. 

The monthly supervisors’ bulletin will include an arti- 
Je by a supervisor, and honor r Il, and news. The tro- 
shy will be awarded on the basis of activity and results 
reports submitted on a weekly and monthly basis, dur- 
ng the calendar year. 

Although there is a variety in duties and job titles 
mong the fieldmen who supplement and assist general 
gents in field management, the company is using the 
erm “supervisor” as all inclusive. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


Favorably Examined 


The National Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin was favorably examined by the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department as of December 31, 
1947, covering operations of the company since Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, the date of previous examination. The re- 
yort of the examiners was similar to that appearing in 
est's 1948 Life Reports. 


Schmedeman, Jr., Agency V. P. 


A. G. Schmedeman, Jr., who joined the company in 
1922, has been elected Agency Vice President. During 
the recent war, Mr. Schmedeman Lieutenant- 
Colonel and following his release from service he was 
appointed Director of Agencies. 


Was a 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Myers Executive V. P. 


Clarence J. Myers has been designated Executive Vice 
President of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
it was announced in October by George L. Harrison, 
Chairman of the Board, following the regular monthly 
meeting of the Board of Directors. Mr. Myers has been 
a Vice President of the Company since December, 1946. 
In December, 1942, he was elected Secretary. 

Mr. Harrison also announced that William V. Her- 
bert and James T. Phillips have been named Deputy 
Chief Actuaries. Mr. Herbert joined the New York Life 
in 1901 and Mr. Phillips in 1921. Both were appointed 
Assistant Actuaries in 1929, and Actuaries in 1937. 

William F. Stokum, who has been Chairman of the 
Insurance Committee, was appointed an Assistant Vice 
President of the Company. 

HH. Everett Woodruff, formerly Manager of the In- 
vestment Department, was appointed an Assistant 
Treasurer. Grant A. Martell was advanced from Assist- 
ant Manager to Manager of the Investment Depart- 
ment. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS... 


. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
— ? - tom Our —_ 
and policyholders say we are do- 
or joo—thorough 


ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- x 
able in Arkansas, California, == 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, = 





Oregon and Texas. Write to— 













AA 2 
} Company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. iiould you be inte- 


rested in joining an organi- 
i? J 


CCIDENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AROLINA 


an a = 


8 oe ee oe 
LAUREN ee ee 
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THE DEBIT... 


A Measure of Achievement 


You won’t find “debit” in any table of measure- 
ments, but Monumental Agents know the value 
of the debit and the opportunities it presents, 
not only for successful underwriting but also 
as a stepping stone to positions of greater 
responsibility. Everyone of Monumental’s fifty- 
nine branch office managers can look back with 
pride and satisfaction to a successful debit 
experience with the Company. This Monumental 
policy of promotion from within its own organi- 
zation provides exceptional opportunities for 
men with ambition and ability. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 























STEADY GROWTH... .. 
OPERATING IN FIVE STATES NOW 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 
1938 1,015,679 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 


GROW WITH US 


In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky. 
We have openings for good personal producers, 
writing a minimum of 60 applications a year, who 
are ambitious and would like a Ground Floor 
General Agency Opportunity. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 
Claim Payments Simplified 


With a view to speeding up further the payment , 
death benefits to many thousands of beneficiaries ea¢ 
year, the company introduced a new procedure, effec 
tive November 1, under which a majority of its cash set 
tlements will be handled locally by the Company’ 
branch offices throughout the country, and paid by chec 
drawn on a local bank. Hitherto, all such payment 
under the company’s policies have been made from the 
Home Office in New York. 


The “branch office payment plan’ will be especial] 
helpful, the company said, in the case of holders 0 
relatively small policies where death often creates a 
urgent need for funds. Under the new procedure, most 
claims amounting to $5,000 or less would be paid 
promptly by the branch office after receipt of the neces: 
sary proofs of death. 


The plan will not apply where the insurance involved 
exceeds $5,000, or under certain other special condi- 
tions. It is estimated, however, that it will cover about 
two-thirds of all cash settlement cases. 

In 1947 the New York Life’s payments to the bene. 
ficiaries of policyholders who died during the year 
aggregated over $81,000,000. The company maintains 
branch offices in 107 principal cities of the United 
States. 


Foster Dies 

Stephen M. Foster, Economic Advisor of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, died on Nov. 3 last 
as a result of injuries suffered yesterday while riding 
horseback near his home in Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York. 

Mr. Foster, recognized among economists as an 
authority in the fields of money and finance, had been 
Economic Advisor of the New York Life sinee Februar) 
17, 1941. For ten years previously he had been econo- 
mist with the City Bank Farmers Trust Company of 
New York City, specializing in factors affecting the 
movement of money rates, bond prices, stock prices and 
business activity. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
Family Income with National Service 


The Occidental Life Insurance Company, [os 
Angeles, California has devised a new wrinkle for ty- 
ing up its protection with National Service Life Insur- 
ance. According to information from the company, only 
one other company in the business offers a plan resem- 
bling this one. Basically, what the company is offering 
is a Family Income Rider as an independent policy. 
This rider can be issued in face amount equal to the 
face amount of National Service Life Insurance held by 
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the veteran. The company further points out that it will 
issue the policy also in connection with any other regu- 
lar life insurance policy offered by another company 
which does not offer the Fafnily Income provision. 

At age 27 the premium for an Ordinary Life National 
Service contract in the amount of $10,000 is $170.50 per 
year. Ten units of income protection issued by the Occi- 
dental Life at age 30 now costs $73.90 per year. In 
short, the total cost to the veteran of such a set-up is 


$244.40 per year. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Holland President 


Arthur M. Collens, president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., since 1935, 
was advanced to Chairman of the Board of that company 








and Benjamin L. Holland, formerly executive vice 
president, was advanced to president, at the regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors held November 8. 
Mr. Collens is continuing as senior officer of the com- 
pany and chairman of the executive and finance com- 
mittees. 

A graduate of Hotchkiss School and of Yale Univer- 
sity, Mr. Collens’ first association with the Phoenix 
Mutual was in 1916, when he came to Hartford as 
manager of the Investment Bureau, serving this and 


two other insurance companies. In 1921 he was elected 


a director of the Phoenix Mutual and in 1923 resigned 
from the Bureau to become financial vice president. In 
1926 he was advanced to vice president and in 1935, 
succeeding the late Archibald A. Welch, became the 
eighth president of the Phoenix Mutual. 


Mr. Holland 


Mr. Holland, a native of Kansas, is a graduate of the 
college and law school of the University of Kansas. He 
also holds the degree of Doctor of Law from the Yale 
Law School, where for more than a year he served as 
research assistant to a committee of prominent author- 
ities engaged in recommending changes in the law of 
evidence. Later he was acting associate professor of 
law at Leland Stanford University. He joined the 
Phoenix Mutual in 1924 as an attorney and was ad- 
vanced successively to associate counsel, vice president 
and counsel, and executive vice president and counsel. 
He has been a director of the company since 1944, 

Mr. Holland is a member of the bar in both Connecti- 
cut and Kansas and is now serving on the Insurance 
Status Committee of the American Bar Association. He 
also is chairman of the committee on model standard 
policy provision legislation of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and is active in the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel. He is the author of several 
widely read articles on the legal aspects of life insur- 
ance. | 
Mr. Holland is a director of the Phoenix State Bank 
and Trust Company and a member of the Hartford Club. 
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Tower of Strength 
‘In the;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 






































HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


tists Failhful as Old Faithful”? 


RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT 
AT 65 


Male Age 35 


$477.70 Annual Deposit 

$10,000 (or cash value if greater) insurance 

$100.00 Guaranteed Monthly Income at 65 (10 Yrs. 
Certain) 

$27.68 Additional Income from Accumulated Dividends* 








End of Year Guaranteed Cash Value *Acc. Dividends 
5 $ 1,631.50 $ 234.00 
10 3,746.30 654.00 
20 8,941.40 2,083.00 
30 15,870.00 4,394.20 
A BRIEF SUMMARY: 
Guaranteed Cash Value at 65 $15,870.00 
Total Deposits to Age 65 14,331.00 
Guaranteed Profit Plus Protection $ 1,539.00 
*Accumulated Dividends at 65 4,394.20 
Total Profit Plus Protection $ 5,933.20 


*Based on Present Scale, not guaranteed 


Nothing Bellor in Life Insurance 
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LETTER TO 
Santa Claus... 


Dear Santa: 


Please bring to all Shield Men and their fam- 
ilies, wherever they are, an extra measure 
of good things this Christmas, because they 
have done a great job, and the best is none 
too good for them. 


And to all other Life Insurance men, Santa, 
give a good Christmas, because they're 
good fellows, they work hard, and they do a 
worth-while service. 


To the 70-odd million Americans who own 
Life Insurance, bring that extra Christmas 
joy they have a right to feel because of the 
security their Life Insurance gives them. 


Yours sincerely, 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND |& 
Ge ACCIDENT Lusurance Co.,[nc. |} : 


NOf HOME OFFICE, Nasional Buslding, NASHVILLE, TENN, USHA) 
| “0 wr THE SHIELO 
{ 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Life Insurance Company, Bismarck 
North Dakota, was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of North Dakota and 
Oregon as of December 31, 1947, covering operations 
of the company since December 31, 1944, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best's 194, 
Life Reports. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Wise Resigns 


Willard K. Wise, Vice President and Manager of 
Agencies of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of Philadelphia since 1937, tendered his resignation 
on October 25 last. 

Mr. Wise stated that his resignation was prompted by 
a desire to be relieved of the burden of administrativ 
routine and detail which had grown arduous in recent 
years. He plans to devote his time to research in 
agents’ selection and to the sales promotion of business 
insurance. 

Mr. Wise became affiliated with the company as an 
agent in 1911. In 1916 he became general agent in Kead- 
ing and soon it became a most successful general agency. 

During his period of service as Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies the Company’s volume increased 
appreciably, the average policy increased by 70 pet 
cent, and the following programs were developed and 
made effective: the Ten-a-Month prospecting plan, the 
personalized advertising plan, the 60-cent 
Veteran Agents, the Compensation Plan for mew agents 
positive recruiting, the Company’s basic training and 
refresher courses, the Chart for Living ( programming), 
the Chart for Tomorrow (business insurance), the 
Pension Trust Plan and the General Agents Retirement 
Plan. 

Until further notice, management of the Companys 
Agency Department will be under the direction ol 
Henry Bossert, Jr.,, Assistant Manager of Agencies 


ees for 


PRUDENTIAL 
Legal Changes 


The Board of Directors of The Prudential Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J. have promoted Alexander Query 
to associate general counsel and elevated Henry J]. 
Brock to the position of assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Query, an alumnus of the University of Virginia 
and Fordham University’s School of Law, joined 
Prudential’s legal staff in 1936 as an attorney. Sub- 
sequently, he was promoted to assistant general solicitor 
and, in 1946, was named assistant general counsel. 
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Mr. Brock also received his law degree at Fordham. 

He was associated with the New York law firm of 
White and Case from 1929 to 1946, at which time he 
joined Prudential. Prior to his new appointment, he 
was associate counsel in the Company’s law department. 

The company has inaugurated an employee counseling 
service designed to assist the 12,000 members of its 
Home Office staff with problems concerning their 
work or socia! situations. 

According to F. Bruce Gerhard, vice president in 
charge of office administration, the personal employee 
service was installed as an effective modern approach 
to maintaining morale and improving job efficiency. 

Although the Prudential service is similar to that 
of several large industrial organizations, Mr. Gerhard 
said, it is unique in that the counseling Center will 
function with complete autonomy. Information given 
to the Center’s counselors by employees will be held in 
strict confidence and no one outside the Center will 
have access to its files, he explained. Mr. Gerhard 
also stated that the counseling unit will not be asked to 
pass judgment on any individual nor will their advice 
be asked on transfers, promotions or other personnel 
matters. 

John A. Bromer, a former professor at Purdue 
University, has been placed in charge of the new service. 

Field offices of the company have been informed that, 
effective immediately, the company has increased the 
maximum limit of ordinary insurance from $300,000 
to $500,000. 

According to the announcement, made over the 
signature of Pearce Shepherd, vice president and 
associate actuary, there has been a general revision of 
all maxima. While the $500,000 limit for standard 
policies applies only to ages 22 to 45 inclusive, the 
limit on ages 0 to 14 has been upped to $50,000 while 
other age groups and substandard classes have been 
similarly advanced. Legal limitations in Canada and 
New York are, of course, observed. 

Under regulations in force up to now, the maximum 
single premium Prudential has accepted under single 
payment life policies, annuities, advance premiums and 
charges for changes in a policy contract, has been $100,- 
000. This restriction has been applied to funds from any 
one source, regardless of how the funds were to be 
applied. The new interpretation of this restriction pro- 
vides that a single payment of $100,000 will be accepted 
for contracts on any one life. 

Waiver of premium disability benefits will continue 
to be included in all standard policies issued at ages 


under 60. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia, was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Florida and Virginia as 
of December 31, 1947, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1944. The report of the 

{Continued on the next page} 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 




















Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Opersting in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 


























SHENANDOAH LIFE—Continued 


examiners was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 

According to the examiners: “In connection with the 
mutualization plan, it may be noted that in January, 
1948 a suit was filed in the Circuit Court, City of 
Roanoke, by J. P. Thaw, Jr., as Receiver for the 
Shenandoah Holding Corporation, from which Corpora- 
tion the original block of 20,000 shares was acquired. 
The suit alleged that Shenandoah Holding Corporation 
was entitled to a pro rata share of the earnings of the 
company accruing since May 7, 1934, the effective date 
of the mutualization plan. The company demurred 
and on May 8, 1948 the Court sustained the company’s 
demurrer and dismissed the suit.” 


STATE MUTUAL 


Ireland Retires 


Stephen Ireland, Vice President of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
retired as of November first after forty-five years of 
service with the Company. 

He began his insurance career in 1903 as a cashier 
in the Boston office of State Mutual. Five years later 
he was transferred to the Home Office as Traveling 
Auditor, later being made Head of the Policy and Con- 
servation Department. In 1916 he was appointed 
Inspector of Agencies and two years later advanced 
to Superintendent of Agencies. In 1929 Mr. Ireland 
was elected Vice President. 

Mr. Ireland has been active in both insurance and 
civic affairs. He served on the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Life Agency officers and on the 
Board of Directors of the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a Trustee and Auditor of the Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank and a past President of the 
Worcester Economic Club. 

Testimonial dinners were recently given in his honor 
by both the General Agents’ Association and the Execu- 
tives of the Home Office. 
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SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Passes !/, Billion Mark 


During the month of October the Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America with its Home Office in Baltimore, 
Maryland, passed the $250,000,000 mark of Insurance 
in Force. 

The Sun Life was founded in Baltimore in 1890 
and now operates in Maryland, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio and Illinois. During recent 
years the Company has been engaged in a conservative 
expansion program—increasing its Insurance in Force 
more than $50,000,000 since June, 1945, adding five new 
offices in the past two years and entering the Common- 
wealth of Virginia in 1947. Assets are currently in 


excess of $44,550,000. 


UNION CENTRAL 
Ranck Heads Agency 


Wendell F. Hanselman, Vice President and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio introduced Paul S. 
Ranck as the new President and Treasurer of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., New York, before a 
meeting of the Agency’s sales and office personnel on 
November 1. 

Mr. Ranck, who has been Vice President and 
Tresurer of the large New York Agency since 1934, 
succeeds the late Walter E. Barton, who died suddenly 
while attending the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in St. Louis. 

At the same time, Mr. Hanselman announced the 
election of Charles N. Barton as Vice President in 
charge of sales, and the reelection of Olga N. Verin as 
Secretary of the corporation. Mr. Barton was also 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, a position to which Mr. 
Ranck was reelected. 

As President of The Union Central's New York 
Agency, Mr. Ranck is undertaking the leadership of 
an Agency that, in itself, is larger than 90% of the life 
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"| think there is sometimes some truth in 
‘born under a lucky star’ stories. Emile, 
my husband, had been looking for a job 
where he might find his big opportunity. 

"One day Emile, who was an employ- 
ment office manager, stopped to see 
Hiram Johnson (now our General Agent) 
on personal business. That conversation 
changed our lives. Emile knew he wanted 
to sell and that his selling career had to 
be with Minnesota Mutual. 

"There's no stopping Emile now! His 
enthusiasm is as boundless as the sales 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





insurance companies in the United States. This Agency 
is responsible for 20% of The Union Central’s $1,533,- 
337,557 of business in force, and usually produces ap- 
proximately that percentage of the Company's yearly 
volume which last year amounted to $120,503,194. The 
Agency was incorporated in 1930 with the late Charles 
B. Knight as President and Walter E. Barton as Vice 
President. The third member of the triumvirate was 
Paul S. Ranck, Treasurer. Following Mr. Knight's 
death in 1934, Walter Barton was elected President ; 
Paul Ranck, Vice President and Treasurer. 

When these three men took charge of the New York 
Agency in 1914, The Union Central's business in force 
in the metropolitan area amounted to only $15,000,000. 
Today it exceeds $300,000,000. 

From the outset, the Charles Bb. Knight Agency was 
built on the premise that the ideal life insurance agency is 
one whose members are equipped, through thorough 
training, to provide policyholders and prospective clients 
with the most complete, modern service obtainable any- 
where. That explains the progressive attitude which 
the leaders of The Union Central’s New York Agency 
have always had in the proper development and training 
of life underwriters. It also explains the phenomenal 
success which the Agency has enjoyed. 

Mr. Ranck has had experience in every phase of life 
insurance agency operation. As an agent, he was a 
consistent qualifier for Company conventions. His sales 
ability proved, he was then placed in charge of develop- 
ing surplus business in the metropolitan area. Then 
Mr. Knight, realizing that the public was beginning to 
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"Oun “Leuchy Star’ Shoue — 
in Our Own Living Koom™ 


SAYS Mrs. Ernile W. Strickland 


Flat River, Missouri 


‘/ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








which the company's Organized Sales 
Plan makes possible. Our income has 
soared and both Dickie, our son, and | 
know what a glorious feeling it is to have 
a successful Minnesota Mutualite in the 
family." 

lf you are interested in a career like 
Emile Strickland's, write for details. 


Organized 1880 








discover the limitless utility of life insurance and was 
beginning to demand commensurate service from life 
insurance men, selected Paul Ranck for the important 
task of developing the machinery through which the 
most complete service could be assured. 

Since that time, Mr. Ranck has remained chief of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency’s financial affairs. 

Charles N. Barton, newly-elected Vice President of 
the Knight Agency, joined The Union Central in 1936. 
Following his discharge from active service, he returned 
to the Company’s New York Agency, and his father 
immediately took steps to see that he had training in life 
insurance. As a result, in addition to Company training, 
Mr. Barton enrolled for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer examinations and has already completed the 
first three phases of the work. Besides this, he has taken 
advanced training in life insurance marketing at 
Southern Methodist University. He has made a good 
record in personal sales, having qualified for company’s 


$500,000 Club in both 1947 and 1948. 
44 Century Club 


The 19th annual reunion and dinner of The Union 
Central Quarter Century Fellowship was held recently 
in the Company’s Home Office Dining Room. President, 
W. Howard Cox, welcomed 27 new members into the 
service organization at that time. This number repre- 
sented the largest group ever to be admitted into the 
Fellowship in any single year since its founding. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sing a song ser Chaise? Seals| 


It’s part of the American Christmas spirit — 
to give the greatest gift of all . . . health, life 
itself. 


It began in 1907, this idea of buying Christ- 
mas Seals to overcome tuberculosis . . . and 
each Christmas since, the crescendo has swelled. 
Last year, it reached a mighty chorus of more 
than 15,000,000 American families. 


You probably were included; thank you, and 
thank you again. If not, join in. Add even a 
tiny remembrance to the bottom of this year's 
Christmas list. Send your contribution to your 
Tuberculosis Association today, please. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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UNION CENTRAL—Continued 


Total enrollment in the U.C.Q.C. Fellowship now 
numbers 263 persons who have served The Union 
Central for 25 or more years. The total length of service 
of this group is 8,754 years. 190 of these employees are 
still actively engaged in work, while 73 are the recipients 
of monthly checks paid under The Union Central 
pension plan. 19 persons have been with the Company 
for more than <O years. Three of these members, Coord 
C. Michaelis, Frank C. Baglin, and William H. 
Emerson, have each been with The Union Central for 
over 50 years. 


Richard S. Rust, Vice President and Secretary of 
the Company, served as General Chairman of the 
reunion. Following the dinner an entertainment con- 
sisting of seven vaudeville acts was given by talent drawn 
from among the Home Office employees. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Moorhead V. P. 


The appointment of E. J. Moorhead as vice president 
of The United States Life Insurance Company was 
announced last month by Richard Rhodebeck, president. 

The selection of Mr. Moorhead as a member of the 
official executive family of The United States Life is 
particularly significant at this time. In his new position 
as vice president, Mr. Moorhead will work closely with 
the president and will assume many of the important 
administrative duties connected with the executive 
functions of that office. 


In March 1945, he joined the Life Ifisurance Agency 
Management Association as a Consultant in the Com- 
pany Relations Division. As a member of the Associa- 
tion’s staff, Mr. Moorhead visited member companies 
and addressed meetings in many parts of the United 
States and Canada. He has been a regular member of 
the staff of the Association’s Schools in Agency Man- 
agement and a contributor to “Manager’s Handbook” 
and “Manager’s Magazine.” He is the author of 
several Association publications including “Is This The 
Man For Me?”, “Agent’s Compensation Check List”, 
“Financial Analysis,” and “Keeping Agency Operation 
Profitable.” In October 1946, Mr. Moorhead was made 
Actuary of the Association. 


Early this year, Mr. Moorhead, while still retaining 
his title as Actuary, was elected an officer of the As- 
sociation and concentrated his efforts in the fields of cost 
and compensation research as well as working with 
actuaries of member companies. 


Mr. Moorhead is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute of Actuaries, and is also 
a member of the Examination Committee of the Life 
Office Management Association. He was also active in 
civic affairs in Winnipeg, having served as president 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1943. 
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American National: W. Almon Lons- 
ford, in the business since 1929 with the 
Commonwealth Life and most recently 
Director of Industrial Agencies, has been 
named Director of Industrial Agencies 
for American National in the East Texas 
Division. 

Lee Searcy, in the business since 1929 
with the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia and most recently Assistant Vice 
President, has been named Director of 
Industrial Agencies for the company in 
the Central Texas Division. 

James J. Raidy, in the business since 
1932 with the Colonial Life and most re- 
cently Agency Secretary, has been named 
Director of Industrial Agencies in the 
North Central Division. With this ap- 
pointment American National’s original 
plan of having a divisional director for 
each of six geographical regions has been 
completed. 

2 @ 


American United Life: Lawrence Le- 
land, in the business since 1940, with the 
Provident Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of Agencies. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: Robert H. Lovvorn, in 
the business since 1941 with the Volun- 
teer State Life, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Columbia Agency. 


x * ® 


Bankers Life: ”. Frank Casey with the 
company since the Group department was 
organized in 1941 has been named Re- 
gional Group Manager in Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

New business issued during the month 
of October totaled $11,910,278, of which 
$9,563,778 was Ordinary insurance. The 
total business for the first 10 months 
amounted to $126,119,464, of which $100,- 
326,444 was Ordinary insurance. 


x * * 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: This is a 
new actuarial and insurance consultant 
firm located at 915 American Building, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. The firm is made 
up of Robert J. Towne and Thomas P. 
Bowles, Jr., both Fellows in the Actuarial 
Society and T. Coleman Andrews, C.P.A. 


x * * 


Canada Life: John S. Harris, in the 
business over 25 years and with the com- 
pany since last year, has been named 
Agency Supervisor. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Canadian Ordinary Sales: For Sep- 
tember, 1948 totaled $83,995,000 compared 
with $85,535,000 for the same month last 
year. September, 1948 Ordinary sales in 
Newfoundland were $731,000. 


- 2 oe 


Columbian National: Frank A. Gootee, 
in the business since 1940, has been named 
District Manager for South Bend, In- 
diana. 

On October 8 last the company reached 
and passed the $300,000,000 of insurance 
in force mark. New sales for the first 9 
months of this year were 27% ahead of 
the corresponding period in 1947. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Dr. Theodore 
Martin Ebers, who joined the company 
in 1946 as Assistant Medical Director, 
has been promoted to Associate Medical 
Director. 

x «er 


Connecticut Savings Banks: With the 
authorization of the Deep River Savings 
Bank as an agency for the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance System, there are now 30 
such banks in Connecticut where insur- 
ance can be purchased. Of the 30, 8 are 
“issuing” banks, while the other 22 are 
“agency” banks. 
=x * * 


Eastern Life: Murray April, in the busi- 
ness since 1930, most recently with the 
Continental American Life, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Agencies. 


xk *® 


Franklin Life: Milo R. Roberts a special 


Representative of the company who began 
his life insurance career with The Frank- 
lin on October 1, 1947 has paid for over 
$1,000,000 of new business. This is not 
the first time that this feat has been 
accomplished but it is notable as Mr. 
Roberts operates in Hettinger, North Da- 
kota which has a population of 1,138. 

Mitchell T. Melham, Agency Manager 
in Springfield, Illinois -for the company, 
and a veteran in the business for the past 
17 years, produced a million dollars of 
paid business in the first 7 months with 
the company. In commenting thereon, he 
stated, in part: “More than 80% of my 
business has been on the Franklin savings 
plans—the President’s Protective Invest- 
ment Plan and the Junior Insured Sav- 
ings Plan. An additional 10% was on 
another Franklin contract—the Guaran- 
teed Life Annuity. Only 10% of my busi- 
ness was on the standard conventional 
plans.” 


New paid business for the first 10 
months of 1948 totaled $161,675,000, rep- 
resenting a 21.5% gain over the same 


period of 1947. 
at? 


Great American Reserve: September, 
1948 showed the largest production in 
any one month in the company’s history 
when $7,109,099 was paid for. September 
is known in the company as “President's 
Month.” The average individua! sales- 
man’s production for that month was 
$72,918 in life insurance, plus 22 accident 
and health applications. This represented 
an average first year commission earning 
of $758 per salesman. 


22 2 


Great-West Life: James T. O’Neal, 


who joined the company in 1947, has been 
appointed Manager of the Indianapolis, 
Indiana branch office. 


x *k *® 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia: 
Albert N. Orgain has been named Assist- 
ant Vice President succeeding Lee Searcy 
and in this capacity will supervise the 
operations of the company’s Industrial 
Sales forces in Indiana, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Orgain joined the company in 1934 
as an agent on the debit. 


x * * 


Life Insurers Conference: E. H. Speck- 
man, Jr., Manager of the Ordinary De- 
partment of the Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Statistics Committee of the Con- 
ference succeeding Basil L. DeWitt, who 
recently resigned. 

The Liberty Life Insurance Company 
of Greenville, S. C. has been admitted to 
membership—now 79 companies. 


x & *® 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Ralph G. Engelsman, General Agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York City, has 
been named to the Board of Trustees, 
eG Sg the late Walter E. Barton, 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: E. W. Hughes, 


who joined the company as an agent on 
January 1, 1918, and who is currently a 
General Agent in Chicago, will return in 
similar capacity to Jackson, Miss. when 
the company expands its field operations 
in that state January 1. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


The following promotions have been 
made: Harold F. Philbrick (1945) to 
Manager of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment; Philip F. Jones (1923) to Assist- 
ant Manager of the Actuarial Depart- 
ment; and Burpee W. Shaw (1926) to 
Actuarial Assistant. 


ef ¢ 


Metropolitan Life: Robert C. Priehs, 
with the company since 1922 and most 
recently Manager at Flint, Michigan, has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to 
Office Accounts, Detroit, Michigan. 
Thomas M. Dale, with the company 
since 1934, has been promoted from Divi- 
sion Supervisor of Great Lakes territory, 


to Manager of the company’s Flint, 
Michigan district office. 

x * *® 
Mutual Benefit: Millard F. Bingham, 


C.L.U., in the business since 1932 and 
with the company since 1944, has been 
named General Agent in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. This Agency includes 53 counties 
in Central and Southern Illinois. 

Donald C. Eldridge, in the business 11 
years, most recently branch manager for 
the Acacia Mutual in St. Louis, Missouri 
and San Antonio, Texas, has been named 
General Agent in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
succeeding Gordon E. Hanson, who re- 
signed last March to devote his time to 
personal production. 

“I like my job because it has room for 
all the different me’s” is the opening 
sentence of Lorraine Sinton’s essay in 
Glamour’s “Why I Like My Job” contest. 
Miss Sinton, who is a C.L.U. and Sales 
Promotion Manager for her company in 
Chicago, won ninth place out of 4,150 
contestants in the essay contest sponsored 
by Glamour Magazine. 

New paid business for the first nine 
months of 1948 totaled $165,332,737 com- 
pared with $146,501,469 for the same 
period last year. 


Mutual Life: Len W. Sunimer, C.L.U. 


in the business for eighteen years was 
most recently with the Excelsior Life 
until joining the Mutual in February of 
this year has been named manager of the 
newly established agency in Toronto, 
Canada. This agency will serve the prov- 
ince of Ontario and is located in the Bank 
of Montreal Building, 50 King Street, 
West. 

Two assistant managers, Edward G. 
Domke of the Milwaukee Agency, and 
Harry S. Hull, Jr., of the Syracuse 
Agency, have been appointed to posts in 
the home office as training assistants to 
Ward Phelps. 


=. = = 


Mutual Trust Life: Carl J. Homann, in 


the business since 1926 and with the com- 
pany since 1936, has been named General 
Agent in the newly created agency in 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
x * * 
National Equity Life: Naaman J. 


Woodland, Regional Manager in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, for the company paid 
for $1,023,500 of new business since he 
joined the company on March 9 of this 
year. Mr. Woodland is a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, having 
paid for over $1,000,000 of personal busi- 
ness for each of the three full years which 
he has been in the business. He was for- 
merly a representative for the Great 
Southern Life. 


x * * 


New York Life: Louis P. Gepford, who 


joined the company in 1936 and who was 
most recently a training supervisor in the 
Central Division, has been named Man- 
ager of the Toledo, Ohio branch office. 


kkk 
North American Life (Ill.): Robert Al- 


ford, with the company since 1945, has 
been appointed Agency Secretary succeed- 
ing kK. D. Rogers, who was advanced to 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Northern Life: Lloyd C. Roemer, 


business several years, has been 
Manager for the company in 


in the 
ay pointed 
lissoula, 


Montana. At the same time /‘stil £ 
McCarty (in the business since 1944) 
was named Manager in South Bend, Ip. 
diana. The former is located in the Mop. 
tana Building, while the latter has offices 
at the Tower Building. 

Northwestern Mutual: /. Robert Guy, 


C.L.U. and Willis F. McMartin, C.L.U. 
who joined the McMillen Agency oi the 
company in 1932 in New York City, have 
been named General Agents effective Tan. 
1 next, succeeding Clifford L. McMillen. 
who has been with the company 37 years 
and was General Agent since 1931. Each 
of the new General Agents will maintain 
his own agency in the Grand Central 
section of New York City and each is ; 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Howard D. Goldman, with the company 
24 years, has been named General Agent 
in Richmond, Virginia succeeding 
W. Tolar Nolley, retiring after 50 years 
of service. 

> = 2 


Northwestern National: During Octo- 
ber, traditionally known as Arnold Month 
in honor of the Board’s Chairman, $12- 
149,218 of new business was produced, 
representing a $1,500,000 gain over the 
comparable figure in 1947. As a result 
of this record production the company 
passed the $800 million mark of insurance 
in force. 


x * * 


Occidental (Cal.): William H. Webb, 


in the business many years and most re- 
cently a district manager tor the Guard- 
ian Life in Springfield, Missouri, has 
been named General Agent there for the 
company succeeding Max Watkins, who 
is continuing as a personal producer with 


the Cleeton Agency of the company in 
Los Angeles. 

x * * 
Occidental Life (N. C.): Micon F. 
(Cou) Browne, with the company since 
1936 and assistant agency director since 
1947, has been promoted to Agency Di 
rector. 

x * * 
Ohio National: To celebrate a rare 


occurrence in the business, officials and 
representatives of the company gave John 
Francis Nolan, a policyholder, a_ party 
celebrating the fact that he had reached 
his 96th year. 


x * * 


Old Line Life: During the first 9 months 
of 1948 the company paid for $10,817,535 
of insurance, ene the total in force 


to $121,849,520 
ee ee 


Pacific Actuarial Club: New officers 
elected at the meeting held last month: in 
Carlsbad, California, are: President, Ar- 
thur W. England, of Coates, Herfurth 
and England; Vice President, Dorrance 
Glasscock, California- Western States and 
Secretary, A. W. Lewis, Pacific Mutual. 
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scific Mutual: Ralph J. Walker, a 
feilow in both Actuarial Societies, has 
bon named Director of the Group De- 
tment for the company. In this capac- 
iy he will have charge of Group affairs 
nd will be responsible for the develop- 
sent of Group business in all its phases. 


x * * 


ton-American Life: Gilbert H. Sawyer, 
» the business many years and with the 


ompany since 1947, has been named 
jgency Supervisor. 
= we 


Postal Life: John Murtaugh, in the 
bsiness since 1945 with the Union Cen- 
al Life, has been appointed General 
igent for the company in Elmira, New 
York. 


x * * 
hotective Life: The following new 
eneral agents have been appointed— 


Henery A. Hinsch, Dallas, Texas; Joseph 
| Walders, Amarillo, Texas; and J/. B. 
Yugent, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Buck, in the business several 
vars, has been appointed General Agent 
ior the company in Lubbock, Texas. 


eS: & 


Provident Mutual: Henry Marshall, who . 


entered the lite insurance business in 1934 
wih the Aetna Life, has been named 
General Agent in the newly opened office 
at 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

- F @ 


Prudential: John W. Lawrence, C.L.U., 
in the business since 1927 and with the 
company since 1936, has been named 
Manager in Houston, Texas succeeding 
Ardell T. Everett, who was recently pro- 
moted to Superintendent of Agencies im 
the company’s Western Home Office. 

Vincent W. Sinclair with company since 
19227 has been named manager of the 
fice in Pawtucket, Rhode Island suc 
ceeding John F. Muchalight who was 
recently transferred. 

James A. Mullen, with the company 
ance 1933, and most recently an Inspector 
in the Philadelphia area, has been ap- 
painted Manager of District Office No. 1 
in Camden, N. J., succeeding John J. 
Bach, retired. 

James E, Anderson, with the company 
since 1932 and most recently Manager 
ot Kansas City District Office No. 1, has 
heen transferred in a similar capacity to 
District Office No. 2 in St. Louis, Mo. 
succeeding Harry F. Edwards, who was 
recently transferred to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

S a 


Reserve Life: Patrick Curtin has been 
appointed Houston, Texas Manager of 
the Franchise and Group Hospital De- 
partments. Although he had limited ex- 
perience in the insurance field, he shows 
unusual accomplishment in several other 
helds, being a commercial pilot, author, 
artist and skilled horseman. 


x * * 


Republic National Life: R. W. Treimer, 
formerly with the brokerage firm of 
A. M. Kidder & Company in New York 
Lity, has been appointed Securities Ana- 
lyst for the company. 
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“T wish you'd learn to trust me a little more, Pet... 
these night calls are a part of the insurance business!” 


Bankerslifemen Constantly Prove 
They Are Worthy of Trust 


Day after day Bankers/ifemen prove to their clients and bene- 
ficiaries that they are worthy of the trust placed in them .. . 
but that is not to say that they have any easier time establish- 
ing it with their wives than the rest of us. 

Typical Bankers/ifemen are so thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced that they know their business from the ground up 
. . . know it so well that they can and do earn the trust of 
those they serve. Most of them possess treasured letters testi- 
fying to the satisfaction that beneficiaries have found in the 
insurance arrangements suggested by Bankers/ifemen. Such 
letters come only to those who deserve them and they provide 
heart-warming extra compensation for Bankers/ifemen. 

Yes, Bankers/ifemen know their business and are the kind 
of people who warrant trust. That’s why you find them the 
sort of life underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow 


workers or competitors. 


Bankers /zfe CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





Security Life & Accident (Colo.}: 4r- 
chie R. Copeland, associated with the 
Southland Life for the past 16 years, 
has been named Regional Manager for 
the company in the Panhandle and South 
Plains territory of Texas. 


w@ ® ww 


State Mutual: . Russell Forth, C.L.U., 
in the business 12 years, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. succeeding Harold H. Baxter, 
who is continuing as a personal producer. 


x * *® 
Sun Life of Maryland: During October, 


1948 the company passed the $250,000,000 
mark of insurance in force. 


The Travelers: Dickinson C. Duffield, 
with the company since 1926, and Allan 
C. Robotham, with the company since 
1934, have been appointed Assistant Ac- 
tuary and Assistant Comptroller, respec- 
tively. 

Clarence C. Cook, with the company 
since 1925, who most recently has been 
Asst. Superintendent of Agencies at the 
Home Office has been named manager 
of the Kansas City Branch Office suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Church. 

x * * 


Washington National:. The company 
received nationwide publicity recently 
when in the November-23 edition of 
Look Magazine there’ was an ar- 
ticle featuring the Million Dollar policy 
which we covered in detail in the July 
issue of Bests Lire INSURANCE NEws. 
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Business Obsolescence—tfrom page |5 




































Perhaps you will expect me to 
argue about age—the age of the in- 
dividual who becomes a part of man- 
agement. This I will not do, because 
it is my firm conviction that when 
management organizations grow old, 
there is something more fundament- 
ally wrong than age itself. It has 
been said that when one reaches the 
age of forty, he is in the old age of 
vouth ; that when he attains the age 
of fifty, he is in the youth of old 
age. I know many individuals who 
have passed fifty, passed sixty, who 
have the vigor of many at thirty-five. 
And, yet, I will speak up for the 
young man, for he, too, has some- 
thing to contribute and, if his con- 
tributions are great enough, he 
should be given opportunities to as- 
sume responsibility, no matter what 
his age may be. Within our manage- 
ment organization, we should never 
lose the priceless ability of young 
men to invent new ideas for new and 
changing conditions. Combine the 
talents and the concepts of youth 
with the experience and the leader- 
ship of older men, and your or- 
ganization will not grow old. 

Planning calls for mature minds, 
but let the abundant energy of youth 
carry out these plans. Let your elder 
man in management contribute his 
wisdom, his experience, and his 
stability. Let him become more re- 
sponsible for the making of broad 
plans and let your younger man, 
with his energy and his ambition, 


administer the plans which are thus 
created. 

In our modern business enterprise, 
there are thousands of resourceful 
and alert minds between the ages 
of forty and sixty-five which can give 
great stimulus to the best minds of 
younger men who fall under their 
leadership. The former might best 
function as executives and the latter 
as administrators. In most cases, 
the master is past forty—the servant 
younger. Can we have a division 
of labor along natural lines? Can 
we give the younger man practical 
experience in administration under 
direction which will develop his full 
executive potentialities, with the ex- 
pectation that as he passes middle 
age, he will shift from a job calling 
for phvsical energy to a position 
using his experience to the fullest 
extent? Delegate to youth the ardu- 
ous labor of administration and you 
will not have so many middleaged 
breakdowns. 


Far-reaching Imagination 


But, above all, leave plenty of 
room for the uninhibited course of 
imagination by both old and young, 
for must certainly it is one out- 
standing attribute of business suc- 
cess. You cannot put your hands 
on it; it has no form, no substance. 
You cannot cramp it by any sur- 
rounding conditions, and, yet, any 
individual who harnesses his im- 
agination to a practical plan and then 
aggressively carries it out to its 
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logical conclusion will find a power 
over everything in this world. Ip. 
agine what you want and there wil 
be little competition, for too fey 
individuals in this world today pos. 
sess the attribute of a aching 
imagination, for which, course, 
fear is no counterpart. «on er shackle 
the vision and the inventive geniys 
of a young man, for youth has cop. 
tributed greatly to our civilization. 
It we closely examine the pages of 
history, we will find that George 
Washington, a colonel at nineteen, 
was Commander of the Army at 
forty-four. Napoleon was in the 
midst of many of his campaigns at 
thirty, as was Hannibal when he was 
most successful. In the Gallic wars. 
Caesar was a little past forty. 
Augustus was even younger when 
he began his triumphs. John Paul 
Jones was roving the seas at twenty- 
five and the classic example of them 
all was Genghis Kahn, who started 
his conquest of the world at the age 
of fourteen. And then, of course, 
many of our great inventors—men 
like McCormick and Westinghouse 
—made their contributions to our 
present economy before the age of 


thirty. And the greatest contribution 
ot all, of course, was made by those 
young men averaging less than 


thirty-four years of age who were 
the members of our first Continental 
Congress. 

I have often felt that it might be 
advisable for a man to write his 
memoirs on management philoso- 
phies at the age of forty and then 
to read and reread them as he grows 
older. Man tends to forget that 
change is the law of life; that lite 
is growth and that we cannot plan 
too far ahead without feeling that 
growth has stopped; that life 1s 
done with its developments. The 
leaders of a nation who build statues 
to themselves, who build monuments 
and pyramids, find nothing more 
constructive to build. It is better 
that we allow those who follow to 
commemorate our great deeds. We 
cannot live on past accomplishments, 
but we can borrow on the valuable 
information that comes from experi- 
ence. 

As a man grows older, his out- 
look on life is apt to harden. ‘The 
older man should become increas- 
ingly more indulgent, for he sees no 
mistake which he himself has not 
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made. So let us never lose our 
sympathy for the young. As our 
bodies in old age become ossified, 
lett us use care that our opinions 
do not grow callous. 

But, as I have indicated, we should 
look for causes more basic than years 
of age in the challenge of a manage- 
ment organization growing old. 
Therefore, specifically, I will leave 
for your consideration this morning 
sme of those things which seem 
most challenging in today’s complex 
system of business enterprise. 

First, I suggest that we wipe out 
totalitarianism from American busi- 
ness—the one man iron rule—and 
adapt our American business to 
democratic principles. Democracy 
means individualism and many in- 
dividuals go into the making up of 
any great business enterprise. No 
longer can that organization be the 
length and the breadth of the shadow 
of one man, for when the shadow is 
gone, so goes the business. 

Something must be fundamentally 
wrong in American business today 
when one can go down the street 
of a community, go into a business 
organization on one side of the street 
and find there in the faces of the 
employees happiness and content- 
ment with their lot; and then, on 
the other side of the street, find in 
another business organization an in- 
dication that if they, the employees, 
could get their boss in a dark alley 
some night, they would stab him 
in the back. 


Essential 


What is essential in the proper 
concept of a relationship between 
the employer and the employee? A 
progressive businessman today is 
one who accepts all of the problems 
of his individual employees and 
makes those his one big problem, 
the man who is willing to give 
democratic representation to all in- 
dividuals within his employ down to 
the lowest janitor. 

In this process of production, 
there are two very important fac- 
We have on the one hand 
capital, or sometimes we call it man- 
agement. If there is a problem of 
management, do our businessmen 
call in the Chamber of Commerce or 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers? Of course they don't. 


tors. 
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They put their problems on the 
board before their directors and solve 
it where it should be solved. But 
then, too often, these same business- 
men turn around and forget that 
there is an equally important factor 
of production which we call labor 
and that, if labor has its problems, 
why should not it also be given an 
opportunity to solve those problems 
where best they can be solved? That, 
of course, is in the individual busi- 
ness where individual problems oc- 
cur. There they can be best solved 
by interested individuals getting to- 
gether, exploring the facts, harmo- 
nizing objectives, explaining points 
of view, and thus solving their prob- 
lems themselves. Labor then is not 
forced to go to some place outside 
and to follow the men who say, 
“You are the forgotten men in 
American business today—follow us, 
and we will solve your problems 
for you.” 

I could ask if you men in agency 
management work have been willing 
to establish democratic principles in 
your own organization? Have you 
recognized your sales managers as an 
integral part of over-all company 
management? Have you given them 
representation? Have you been will- 
ing to recognize your salesmen as 
the first-line representatives of com- 
pany management, since they deal 
directly with the owners of our busi- 
ness, our policyholders—manage- 
ment, which if not administered 
properly, would soon ruin the com- 


pany’s affairs? If our agents cease 
to represent the company adequately 
in the front-line of management, our 
business ceases to become an ex- 
panding trusteeship and becomes a 
liquidating trust. A life insurance 
salesman actually manages a segment 
of the company’s business—a new 
man only a few accounts, a veteran 
many hundreds. He sells, he collects, 
he services, he manages. Have you 
given him representation in the es- 
tablishment of company policy ? And, 
in this process of democratic repre- 
sentation, have you created a clearly 
defined channel of communications 
directly to top management ? 


Offensive Best 


It is better to be on the offensive 
in labor relations rather than to be 
forced defensively into a position of 
accepting those things which enlight- 
ened management can and should 
give to all segments of the ‘business 
organization. Outside unions are 
usually not forced upon the business 
organization where representation 
has already been established. In this 
country of ours we have taught 
economics but we have taught too 
little business responsibility—too 
little business democracy. 

Greater democracy in business 
means acceptance of great responsi- 
bility by the individual making up 
that business. Therefore, my second 
point deals with the proper training 
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of the employee—the practical edu- 
cation that brings with it a sound 
process of upgrading—the continu- 
ous stimulus of top management. 
Even in my relatively short experi- 
ence in our century-old institution, 
I have seen a tremendous advance- 
ment in training methods and, yet, 


we have only scratched the surface. 


Would any one disagree that the 
success and the progress of any busi- 
ness—its profit—are dependent upon 
its employee relations, that its em- 
ployee relations are dependent upon 
the extent of special preparation of 
our employees for doing a better 
job, for advancement and for recog- 
nition? Parenthetically, I speak 
here of employees in a general sense, 
meaning all those in home office and 
field associated with us in our great 
job of maintaining and extending 
life insurance services. I do not at 
all mean to imply judgment on that 
great question, ““Are agents employ- 
ees?” If this is true that good em- 
ployee relations depend on job satis- 
faction, then when we spend monies 
for training, are we not talking of 
a capital investment? You either 
make a capital investment in training 
or you take a capital loss in lost 
manpower—in poor employee re- 
lations. We have too often taken 
this loss in the life insurance busi- 
ness—hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars down the drainpipe, not to 
mention the greater loss to society 
of many wasted man years. I am 
willing to wager that your experience 
has been as ours—budgetary items 
caused by the cost of agency tran- 
sition, due to the lack of adequate 
training of management personnel. 








This item alone in my particular 
company probably exceeds three or 
fourfold the whole agency depart- 
ment training budget for this year. 

Progressive business organiza- 
tions throughout this country are 
making capital investments in train- 
ing—General Motors, I.B.M., Na- 
tional Cash Register, and a rapidly 
expanding group of others. They 
pass the cost on to the consumer. In 
our trustee relationship, can we pass 
it on to the policyholder? Frankly, 
Gentlemen, I shudder to think some- 
times of the consequences of im- 
proper advice given on life insurance 
by inadequately trained men. To 
me, careful training seems a most 
justifiable expenditure of policy- 
holder trust funds. 

Our colleges and our universities 
have seen fit to train our doctors, 
our dentists, our lawyers, our ac- 
countants, but not to train a group 
of life underwriters who have an 
equal right to professionalism be- 
cause of an equally great social serv- 
ice performed. Therefore, we must 
do it ourselves—within our own 
companies. Would we be as well 
served professionally in these other 
lines of endeavor if it were not for 
formalized education, for the train- 
ing required? So then, do we have 
a social obligation in the life insur- 
ance business to do our own train- 
ing until formalized education steps 
in and gives us greater assistance 
with this tremendous job? 

The greatest of all rugged indi- 
vidualists — Abraham _—__ Lincoln — 
learned his law lying flat on his 
stomach before the fire, and that is 
where I wish many of our agents 
would learn their professional skill, 
but too few do. Lawyers today 
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learn their law in the luxury of a 
beautiful cloister lounge at Harvard, 
at Princeton, or at Michigan. They 
pay for the current expense of train- 
ing as students, but not for the 
capital investment. We belicve in 
our company that the agent should 
pay the current cost of training but 
certainly the capital investment of 
a modest amount is required and 
most certainly justified. 


Broaden Salesmanship 


And, in the third place, I should 
like to suggest that we broaden the 
frontiers of our _— salesmanship. 
Capitalism through production has 
created in these United States the 
most powerful and the most com 
fortable economy in the world. The 
two great World Wars opened up 
broader frontiers for more aggressive 
salesmanship—frontiers, which ii 
properly developed can almost alone 


keep a management organization 
from growing old. Sound market 


analysis, as a basis for aggressive 
salesmanship, can be a_ constant 
stimulus to the institution of life in- 
surance. Dynamic, vigorous sales- 
men of American industry can do 
much to level off the valleys of de- 
pression, for certainly salesmanship 
itself can do a great deal in creating 
demand for goods and 
through the distribution system oi 
business. Salesmen can do a better 
job, not only in selling its products 
and its services, but also in selling 
the great social and the economic 
benefits of our free enterprise system. 
It is time to sell—it is time to sell 
America—to educate the public in 
the true advantages of private enter- 
prise. The salesman is the main cog 
in the wheels of industry and do we, 
in the life insurance business, realize 
the challenge which lies before us 
in the greatest of all marketing or- 
ganizations? In the effectiveness o! 
our presentations, our preachments 
to those whom we serve, are we 
teaching our salesmen to become 
more articulate, to speak out—not 
only in their selling process—but 
also on those things which mean the 
maintenance of our present way of 
life? In your work with them, are 
you, as their sales managers, fully 
aware of the power of your thouglits 
which you impart to your salesmen 
Are you spreading optimism as to 
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the future of America? Are you 
keeping from them that most in- 
sdious of all germs and, of course, 
| speak of fear which, if it creeps 
into the minds of men, blocks all 
progress that might otherwise have 
been made? Are you aware of the 
tremendous impact on American 
thought that we in the life insurance 
business have? When we talk of 
life insurance itself, we do not talk 
of benefits for tomorrow, or next 
week; we talk of the continuation 
of our American system for a period 
of ten, fifteen, twenty, and some- 
times even thirty or forty years, 
until the advantages of life’s ac- 
cumulations through life insurance 
will be enjoyed. Our system has a 
sreat capacity for production—it has 
even a greater capacity for salesman- 
ship. 


Personnel 


\nd, fourth, have you been willing 
to broaden your concept of the word 
“personnel”? Business organiza- 
tions throughout the country are 
making rapid advancements in the 
held of sound personnel policy. Yet, 
have we in our agency department 
work been willing to devote sufficient 
time and attention to this most im- 
portant phase of business manage- 
ment? With an agency distribution 
force ranging from several hundreds 
to several thousands, have you es- 
tablished personnel divisions within 
your agency department to think 
progressively of personnel problems ? 
We have, in our agency department. 
In your personnel policies, have you 
been willing to accept a new great 
term in American business—human- 
ics? One company recently changed 
the title of its vice president in 
charge of personnel to that of vice 
president in charge of human re- 
lations. 

Let us look for a minute at the 
history of our American business 
system. From 1770 to 1840, we had 
what was termed an industrial revo- 
lution. The machine age grew, and 
still continues to grow. Machines 
took the place of men—human be- 
ings—and men were relegated to a 
position of machine maintenance. In 
the past few years, we have wit- 
nessed a new revolution—a renais- 
sance of the human being in Ameri- 
can business. Those who have made 
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important contributions to the de- 
velopment of our machine age have 
been glorified as heroes. But, have 
we taken time to sing the praises 
of those who have contributed to 
the effective use of our most valuable 
material—not the raw materials pro- 
cessed in production, but the human 
material within the business organ- 
ization? Take from any plant its 
raw materials and production can 
be resumed within a few days; but 
take from any business organization 
its human material and it cannot be 





restored for years. It is as im- 
portant to consider the proper 
handling of human beings as it is 
the most delicate of all machines. 
A ten per cent improvement tn the 
proper treatment of human material 
is: more tmportant than all of the 
mechanical improvements which can 
be invented. 

Capital flows in through a busi- 
ness organization primarily upon the 
basis of confidence. Confidence of 
the capitalist comes from the han- 
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Business Obsolescence—Continued 


dling of human and raw materials. 
The top executive or the lowest 
laborer must use the greatest care in 
his handiing of human relations lest 
confidence be shaken and _.capital 
cease to flow. Let me give you an 
example. During the war, I was 
privileged to teach a course in execu- 
tive training to first-line manage- 
ment in a large corporation. In our 
course of instruction, actual cases 
were developed from the experiences 
of the men in the class. From this 
one large corporation came the 
identical story from at least a half- 
dozen men of the case of a super- 
intendent of production who, after 
twenty years of loyal service to his 
company, made one great and vital 
error, causing the piling up of a 
production line. This man was called 
into the office of a top executive of 
this company and summarily dis- 
missed. No thought, no attention, 
was given to the cattse of his mis- 
take, and because care was not used 
in the handling of human material, 
the corporation not only lost the 
thousands of dollars invested in the 
training of this valuable employee, 
but of greater importance, it lost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
employee good will. 

Machines can make mistakes but 
men cannot. That has been the con- 
cept of the machine age but things 
are changing. We have had me- 
chanics and now we must have hu- 
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manics. We have hundreds of en- 
gineers assigned to machine main- 
tenance, quickly jumping in to re- 
pair machines when they make a 
mistake and break under the strain 
of production. Isn't it time that we 
have human maintenance depart- 
ments, a broadened personnel policy 
to consider the causes of human mis- 
takes and to try to help rectify those 
causes before they become serious in 
productive activity? In my own life 
insurance company, as in yours, 
there is a large staff of individuals 
maintaining a beautiful home office 
structure, quite justifiable, perhaps, 
but when we look at human main- 
tenance departments in our vast 
agency field force, for instance, num- 
bering usually from one-third to one- 
half of the physical maintenance 
crew, can it be fully justified? 


It is time to sell—to sell the place 
of the human being in our business 
enterprise system. 


And, fifth, may I suggest that we 
should be challenged in manage- 
ment to accept broadened responsi- 
bilities outside of our business or- 
ganization? Are we willing to say 
that the success—the citadel of 
strength of our country—continues 
to be our community? Are we mak- 
ing a proper contribution? Are we, 
in business, making a contribution 
to the political welfare of our na- 
tion, realizing how essential good 
government is to a free enterprise 
system—how necessary it is to have 
a sypathetic citizenry and a govern- 
mental understanding of progressive 
business enterprise if that enterprise 
is to adapt itself to changing pro- 
gressive business philosophies and 
not to grow stagnant and old? Man- 
agement instead mourns its loss to 
the rights of private initiative. 


Private Property 


When our forefathers came to 
these shores, they brought with them 
one of the greatest heritages ever 
bequeathed to mankind. I speak, of 
course, of all of the rights of con- 
stitutional liberty. These hardy men 
came to this continent only because 
they wanted for themselves and their 
families all of those things which 
men get through the blood, the sweat 
and the toil of their bodies. They 
were willing to face the dangers of a 


new world, to clear the forest, to 
till the soil, to build their little mariu- 
facturing plants—many of which 
have developed into immense indus- 
trial empires. They accumulated 
private property—the kind of prop- 
erty we sell when we sell life in- 
surance. They protected it with their 
lives, and Americans have and will 
continue to protect it with their lives, 
for, after all, isn’t private property 
the very basis of our democracy and 
aren't all of the isms, against which 
wars have to be fought, simply en- 
croachments upon the rights of free 
individuals to those things which 
they have earned through their own 
honest efforts? Those are the things 
which will not be taken away from 
free Americans, because life itself 
is no dearer. And, with the right 
to private property was born the 
right to freedom of enterprise. 


We must remember that in a 
democracy when we criticize our 
government, we criticize ourselves; 
and we will never rectify the ills of 
poor government until you and I, 
as individual businessmen, are will- 
ing to take a little time out of 
the process of making money—the 
process of creating goods and serv- 
ices—to take our rightful places in 
the various political units of our 
nation. In our schools we teach 
civics but we teach too little civic 
responsibility. Businessmen criticize 
government—every phase of it— 
local, county, state and national. If 
they would take only a small por- 
tion of the time used in complaining 
to participate actively in govern- 
ment, it would not be necessary to 
criticize. If every business organi- 
zation in this nation of any size 
would give for one year the time of a 
capable, energetic imaginative young 
man to some political unit, then we 
would have sound government, and, 
based upon this sound government, 
we could build a greater foundation 
for the maintenance of a free enter- 
prise system. There is definitely a 
place for business in government, 
if business unselfishly serves our 
American public. 


Recently, upon returning from a 
trip, I asked one of our porters in 
the Home Office how things were 
going, and his reply was quite sig- 
nificant. “The lights are on.” Are 
we going to permit our business 
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organization to be run by the philos- 
ophy of the three S’s—seated, 
settled, satisfied? Or, are we going 
to be willing to continually foster 
a moving spirit of aggressiveness, 
of a willingness to put into effect 
the sound principles of business man- 
agement which will never permit 
our organization to grow old? | 
have suggested to you a few of the 
stimuli which will prevent your or- 
ganization from growing old at the 
top. Let your business be virile, 
be alive; let your managément be 
courageous and aggressive, building 
with progressive concepts! That 1s 
your challenge in a great life insur- 
ance institution, growing old in age, 
but challenged by an outlook of even 
greater service to our American 
public. 

I am aware of the fact that there 
are great problems which lie di- 
rectly before America, but let me 
leave with you a very simple thought 
—that there is no problem too great 
for the scope of the human mind, 
if that mind will accept the problems 
as its own and try to find its own 
solution, rather than to be content 
to blame every one else in the world 
for our ills. We can strut up and 
down the streets of our communities 
complaining because this and _ that 
is not done. We can shovel all of 
our problems down to Washington 
and complain because Washington 
cannot possibly solve the problems 
which we have given our national 
government. We can look for the 
solution to our business problems 
outside of our business organization. 
What we need in America today 1s 
decentralization. Let us bring some 
of those problems back from Wash- 
ington to our state capitols, to our 
communities, to within the four walls 
of our own business organizations, 
and most certainly to ourselves. 
Then, and only then, will we have 
a greater nation. 

Chronicled throughout the pages 
of history have been the dire warn- 
ings of pending disaster and, yet, al- 
ways, some individual or group of 
individuals has come to attain a po- 
sition of leadership. Why? Perhaps 
they had a little more courage— 
perhaps they put forth a little more 
effort. They faced the future with 
optimism. They were aggressive in 
overcoming all of the problems which 
are placed before men and before 
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women. Most certainly they did not 
focus their attention upon all of the 
unfavorable factors around them but 
upon themselves and a development 
within themselves of a capacity to 
do the very best job possible in their 
every day work. For today we live! 
There is a past but it is only a 
pattern for our future. There is a 
today and even though half gone, 
thank God there is a new one coming 
up tomorrow with its opportunities 
to be taken or to be forgotten. But 
the future—the future of this country 
—the future of its free enterprise 
system—to me is resplendent with 
many golden opportunities, for what 
—optimistic, aggressive action! Let 
us in business adopt the philosophy 
of Emerson when he said, “If you 
love and you serve man, you cannot 
by any hiding or ‘stratagem escape 
the remuneration”; and paraphrase 
this philosophy to fit our text, “If 
a business loves—is willing to invest 
in—and serves well its youth, it 
cannot by any hiding or stratagem 
succumb to its age.” 


INSURANCE OWNERSHIP 


sarod OF COLUMBIA 
families again this year have the 
highest average ownership of life in- 
surance in the country, with $7,400 
per family reported on January 1, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Delaware and New York 
families were second, each with 
$7,100, and New Jersey families 
were next, with $7,000. These av- 
erages are based on preliminary fig- 
ures of aggregate life insurance 
owned by states at the start of the 
year, prepared by the Spectator 
Yearbook. 

New York families led in aggre- 
gate ownership with $28,136,198,- 
000; Pennsylvania families being 
second, with $16,780,019,000; and 
Illinois families third, with $14,273,- 
937 000. , 

The families of the nation’s capital 
increased their life insurance hold- 
ings by nearly $100,000,000 during 
the past year and their average own- 
ership by $200. 

New York families increased their 
ownership by well over two billion 
dollars and their average per family 


by $400. 


The average for all families at 
the start of this year was $4,700, 
up $300 in the previous year and 
$700 greater than two years prior. 
This year’s average is about $1,400 
or 42% greater than that for U. 5. 
families at the start of the war. 

The aggregate insurance in force 
and the average per family by states 
on January 1 of this year are re- 
ported as follows: 
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Life Insurers Conference 
N.A.L.0. Annual Meeting 
Presidential Address—National Negro Ins. : 
Combination Company Conference 
Life Insurers Conference 
Canadian Life Officers 
Home Office Life Underwriters Association 
Life Advertisers Association 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
New York Chartered T.ife ™nderwriters 
New York Citv Life Underwriters 
Conventions Ahead 

Mav 9, Inne 6, July 62, Ang. 58. Sept. .., 
N.A.L.0.—Orr Committee Chairman 
Agency Management Association 


ECONOMICS 


Business Obsolescense—H. Bruce Palmer 

Economic Trends and Life Insurance—Raymond Rodgers .... 
Initiative Needed—F. J. Faulkner 

Anathetic Trusteeshin—Wm. C. Mullendore 

$300 Billion—Wendell F. Hanselman 

Savings Research Project 

The Real Revolution—Flliott V. Bell 

A Fair Wage for the Morteage Dollar—Chas. Fleetwood . 

1948 First Half Review—Charles J. Zimmerman 

life Insurance Changing 

American Svstem—Pawl F. Clark 

EE PERRIER REE et, 
Group Sellinge—Help or Hindrance?—/J. RB. Glasser .........7uly 
Groun Purchases 

Tife Tnsurance and Public Deht 


Canadian Government Annuities ................... May 42, Ang. : 
Life Company Taxes av ! 


Professiaal Security—Dr. H. C. Burt .........ccccccccccccces May 
EDUCATION 


American College of Life Underwriters 

One in Seven 

L. O. M. A.—Presidential Address 

L. O. M. A.—Educational Changes 

American College Life Underwriters ............... Ko bneibOice 
College of Life Underwriters 

Cw ig Council in Full Swing ...........-.sseeee.: Se penne . 
N.A.L.U. at Work—R. L. Walker Sept. 
Ces BEES ccc ccccdcccesdsdeceuteuces cocccse peversene Sept. 
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Paphehnes CaM) ccwccovecceccccoccscvccescoacecodccevesseen ; 

American College . 

L.O.M.A.—Course li Revised 

Insurance Accounting 

C.L.U. Examinations . 

C.L.U. Courses e 43 

C.L.U. Questions & Answers ..........556eeeeee ees May 49, me 43 

rs care Council Expansion J 
L.O.M.A, Examinations 


Stock Ownership 

Private Placements—Sherwin C. Badger 
Equity Housing—Frederick H. Allen 
Investment Operations—David W. Gordon 
Mortgage Research Should Pay Dividends 
“New Look” on Investments—W. eo 
American Economy 

Equity Financing—George LL. Harrison 
Canadian Investment Possibility 

Southern Investments 

Yield Insurance—Louwis H. Pink € George D. 


LEGAL 


Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge 

May 61, June 67, July 31, Aug. 29, Sept. 67, Oct. 26, Nov. 31, Dee. 
Marital Deduction—Dennis B. Maduro 

Status of Agents—Victor A. Lutnicki 

Reading the Policy—Frank E. Spain 
Reinstatements—Powell FE. Smith 

Mail Order Indictments 

South Carolina Commissioner 

Telephone Recordings 

Wisconsin Commissioner 

Zazove Case 

Insurance Regulation—Now “Commerce” 

1948 Revenue Act Amended 

War Clauses and Group—Committee Reports .............. 
Commissioners’ Meeting 

Insurance Regulation—Newell R. Johnson 

Abandoned Property Law 

1948 Revenue Act—Samuel J. Foosaner 


PENSION DATA 


Pension Data—A. J. Ostheimer, 8rd 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Interviews—Harry Barsantee 

Policyholder Publications—H. B. Brown 
Agency Public Relations 

American Familv Close-Up 

Russell Award—Fcker Selected 

Annual Reports Honored 

Life Insurance as a Career—Norman W. Rowley 
Tife Insurance Knowledge Lacking 
Television—Stevenson Participates ...............0cceecuces Fhe 
Essential to Life Insurance 


whetBa Zien 


“Borrow from Brownold” 

More Strings to His Bow—Geo. P. Shoemaker 

So You Want To Be An Assistant Manager—R. L. Walker 

+: Did iud «ois ite oaetis s dbdsé bbc ah cébn oot bte Nov. 

So You Want to Be a General Agent ?—T. GC. Murrell , 
Good Dehit Management—R. L. Walker 

Transplanting Agents ; 
Mii) sce ie tae ich nn eo ehnne eee bbs sas wovednvecboweke Nov. 

Successful Virtues—Dr. Perry L. Rohrer 

Average Millionaire 

Closing Technianes on the Debit—R. L. 

Ordinary Net Gain Down 

Fducational Policies 

They Tell Me—Sterrart Camphell 

The Finishing Tonch—F. G. Heller 

Sell Yourself to Yourself—S. W. Sill 

Logie on Prospecting 

Why Do It the Hard Way ?—-James P. Graham, Jr. 

The Other Company Does—Why Don’t You ?— 
Filmer H. Hardheck 

The Pay Off—/J. W. Miltholland 

Three Strikes—Ben Epstein 

Are You an Executive ?—Hal Pe Qanee icccteb bxcevicdicve .Aug. 1 

Contests—Ben Epstein 

Visual Selling | ag L. Watker 

State Ticense Change 

May 12, June 73, Saly 71, Aug. 65, Sept. 80, Oct. 81, Nov. 70, Dec. 

Collegians and Selling—H. H. Maynard July 53 
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